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Module  Overview 


Trails  to  Adventure 

What  are  your  favourite  stories?  Who  are  your  favourite  storytellers?  What  stories  do 
you  like  to  tell?  Everyone  has  stories  to  tell.  People  tell  stories  to  share  experiences,  to 
entertain,  to  instruct,  and  to  explain.  Whether  they  are  real  or  fictional,  stories  reveal 
something  about  people's  lives,  about  the  storyteller,  and  even  about  the  times.  Stories 
can  take  many  forms.  They  can  be  told  orally  or  they  can  be  written  down.  They  can  be 
long  or  they  can  be  short.  By  reading,  listening  to,  and  telling  a wide  range  of  stories, 
you  can  learn  about,  and  appreciate,  different  cultures  and  times.  By  exploring  and 
sharing  stories,  you  can  also  learn  a great  deal  about  yourself. 

As  you  travel  “Trails  to  Adventure,”  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  listen,  to  read, 
and  to  respond  to  a variety  of  stories — folk  tales,  memoirs,  short  stories,  and  novels. 
Through  stories,  you  will  share  in  the  adventures  of  people  from  other  places  and  other 
times.  And,  others  will  be  able  to  share  in  your  adventures  through  your  stories.  In 
working  through  the  lessons  in  this  module,  you  will 

• discover  techniques  that  storytellers  use  to  keep  their  audiences  interested 

• investigate  a variety  of  folk  tales  and  short  stories 

• practise  using  a variety  of  sentences  to  make  your  writing  more  interesting 

• create  your  own  folk  tale 

• review  the  elements  of  a story 

• learn  some  strategies  for  reading  stories 

• explore  a novel 

• connect  fictional  stories  and  characters  to  your  own  experiences 

• review  colons,  commas,  and  homophones 

When  you  have  completed  “Trails  to  Adventure,”  you  will  have  experienced  a number 
of  adventures  through  storytelling.  You  should  also  have  a better  understanding  of 
— and  appreciation  for — storytelling. 
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Assessment 


Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets.  In  this 
module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments  and  a final 
module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Assignment  Booklet  3A 

Section  1 Assignment  40  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  48  marks 

Assignment  Booklet  3B 

Section  3 Assignment  49  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment  23  marks 

Total  160  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  if  this  mark  allocation  is  valid  for  you. 

Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and  assignments. 


Module  Overview 


Section  1 

( 


Storytelling 


Have  you  heard  a good  story  lately?  What  made  it  good?  Was  it  exciting?  Suspenseful?  Funny?  Thought 
provoking?  Could  you  identify  with  the  characters?  Was  the  conflict  believable? 

Good  stories  do  not  just  happen.  Storytellers  carefully  craft  their  stories  so  they  have  an  impact 
on  you,  the  audience.  Storytelling  is  one  of  the  oldest  art  forms.  Long  before  books  or  television  or 
movies  existed  to  entertain  us,  storytelling  was  a common  pastime.  Storytelling  was  used  to  entertain 
and  to  pass  on  knowledge  and  values  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Good  stories  and  good 
storytellers  were — and  are — valuable  assets  to  the  community. 

In  this  section  you  will  listen  to  and  read  stories  from  different  cultures.  You  will  see  differences 
among  these  stories,  and  you  will  also  see  similarities.  You  will  examine  some  of  the  techniques  that 
are  used  to  make  an  effective  story  and  an  effective  storyteller.  As  well,  you  will  gain  practice  in  using 
colons  and  commas  correctly,  and  increase  your  skill  in  writing  interesting  sentences.  Finally,  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  create  and  tell  your  own  folk  tale. 
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Lesson  1 : The  Oral  Tradition 


oral  tradition:  the 

custom  of  telling 
stories  using  the 
spoken  word 


legends:  traditional 
stories  that  have 
been  widely 
accepted  as  truth 

folk  tales:  stories 
that  originated 
long  ago  and  have 
been  handed  down 
from  generation  to 
generation 


The  custom  of  telling  stories  orally  (the 
oral  tradition)  has  been  around  since 
ancient  times.  Thousands  of  years  ago, 
people  had  no  way  of  recording  their 
history  or  stories  in  written  form  for  others 
to  read.  While  anyone  could  tell  a story, 
only  the  best  storyteller  was  chosen  to  be 
the  entertainer  for  the  community.  This 
person  also  became  the  “recorder”  for 
the  group.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
professional  storyteller. 


It  was  the  professional  storyteller’s  job  to 
not  only  entertain  but  to  pass  on  the  history  and 

beliefs  of  the  community.  For  this  reason,  the  storyteller  was  a very  respected 
and  revered  person.  Before  a storyteller  died,  he  or  she  would  teach  the  stories  to 
a younger  person  who  would  carry  on  the  tradition.  Many  of  the  legends  and  folk 
tales  that  are  part  of  our  culture  today  had  their  beginnings  in  this  oral  tradition. 
Although  we  no  longer  rely  on  storytellers  to  transmit  knowledge  and  values 
through  the  spoken  word,  most  people  still  enjoy  listening  to  storytellers. 


Today’s  Storytellers 


Ms.  Elias:  Many  of  today’s  storytellers  use  the  written  word  to  tell  their  stories, 
but  the  oral  tradition  still  plays  a role  in  storytelling.  Can  you  think  of  some 
examples  of  oral  storytellers  in  today’s  society? 


Jamal:  My  uncle  is  a great  storyteller.  He’s  a helicopter  pilot,  and  he  tells  some 
exciting  stories  about  his  adventures. 

Megan:  What  about  television  and  movies?  Don’t  they  tell  stories? 


Peter:  We  hear  stories  on  radio  too. 
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Nellen:  Some  songs  that  we  listen  to  tell  stories.  And,  comedians  also  tell  stories; 
most  jokes  are  little  stories. 

Ms.  Elias:  Those  are  excellent  examples  of  oral  storytellers  in  today’s  society. 

1.  With  a partner  or  small  group,  brainstorm  your  own  list  of  oral  storytellers. 

Compare  your  list  with  the  one  on  page  14. 


Journal  Entry  3A 


People  are  storytellers  in  their  day-to-day  lives.  Think  of  a typical  day  in 
your  life  from  the  time  you  got  up  in  the  morning  until  you  went  to  bed. 
Then  think  about  the  various  storytellers  that  you  encountered  during  that 
day.  Now  write  a description  of  those  storytellers.  You  are  not  expected  to 
retell  their  stories.  You  need  only  describe  where  you  heard  their  stories.  To 
help  get  you  started,  here  is  the  beginning  of  one  student’s  journal  entry: 

My  radio  alarm  came  ort  at  1:00  a.m.  Pearl  jam  was  sirtjiytj  a sortj  called  ^*Last  Kiss. " 
Then  the  news  came  on  and  the  announcer  told  several  stories  about  local  and  national 
happenings.  Next  the  weather  person  told  stories  relating  to  the  winter  storms  in  Nova 
Scotia.  At  breakfast,  my  sister  told  us  about  how  her  hockey  team  won  when  she  scored 
a cjoal  in  overtime. 


Memoirs 


memoir:  a record 
of  an  individual’s 
memorable 
personal 
experiences 


A memoir  is  a record  of  a person’s  own  experiences.  It  involves  the  retelling  of 
memorable  experiences  from  that  person’s  life.  Each  experience  is  told  as  a story 
and  is  told  in  the  first  person  (/,  me,  we,  and  us). 


Is  that  like  when  my  grandmother  tells 
me  stories  about  her  childhood  in  Italy? 


It’s  the  same  idea.  The  difference  is  that  a memoir 
is  usually  written.  Although  they  are  written, 
memoirs  lend  themselves  to  oral  storytelling. 
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suspense:  a feeling 
of  tension,  anxiety, 
or  excitement 
resulting  from 
uncertainty 


Listen  to  the  stories  from  the  memoir  Mouth  Full  of  Crow's  Eggs^  by  Murray  Hoke, 
which  is  on  Track  4 of  your  English  Language  Arts  8 Audio  CD  1.  In  the  book,  the 
grandfather  recounts  real  life  adventures  that  he  experienced  as  a young  boy  living 
in  the  rural  community  of  Larkspur,  Alberta,  in  the  early  1950s.  After  you  have 
listened  to  the  stories,  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

2.  The  obvious  audience  for  the  grandfather’s  stories  is  his  grandchildren.  What 
other  audiences  might  the  stories  appeal  to? 

3.  How  was  the  grandfather  able  to  experience  so  many  adventures  as  a boy  while 
he  was  confined  to  bed  during  his  illness? 

4.  How  does  the  grandfather  maintain  the  listeners’  interest? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  grandfather’s  stories? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  14. 

Telling  a Story 

Have  you  ever  been  part  of  a group  around  a campfire  telling  ghost  stories?  Who 
told  the  best  stories?  Why  were  that  person’s  stories  so  effective?  What  makes  a good 
storyteller? 


Annette:  A good  storyteller  keeps  you  guessing  as  to  what  will  happen  next.  The 
best  stories  are  the  ones  that  keep  you  in  suspense. 

Peter:  Good  storytellers  also  know  their  audience.  They  know  what  appeals  to  their 
listeners.  They  use  topics  and  language  that  their  listeners  can  relate  to. 

Mr.  Channer:  Very  good!  Anything  else? 


' Murray  Hoke,  Mouth  Full  of  Crow’s  Eggs  (Edmonton:  Educational  Media  Review,  2003),  1-5,  9-12.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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Megan:  I think  a good  storyteller  is  one  who  can  make  you  “see”  what’s  happening 
and  where  it’s  happening.  I like  a storyteller  who  can  set  off  my  imagination. 


Mr.  Channer:  That’s  an  excellent  point,  Megan.  Listening  to  stories  can  be  a creative 
experience.  A great  deal  of  any  story  told  takes  place  in  the  imagination  of  the 
listener.  Through  the  magic  of  language  and  the  storyteller’s  skill,  stories  can 
come  to  life. 


Journal  Ent  3B 


Describe  a place  that  is  memorable  to  you.  Try  to  capture  the  atmosphere  of 
that  place  in  your  description.  For  example,  is  it  frightening?  Lonely?  Cozy? 
Exciting?  Awe-inspiring? 


“The  Tell-Tale  Heart” 


The  story  you  are  about  to  listen  to  was  written  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Poe  was  an 
American  writer  who  was  known  for  his  suspenseful  and  often  terrifying  short 
stories.  He  was  born  in  1809  and  died  in  1849.  You  will  find  that  some  of  the 
words  Poe  uses  are  not  part  of  modern-day  English,  but  you  should  still  be  able  to 
experience  the  feeling  of  horror  created  by  the  story. 

Listen  to  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart”  ^ on  Track  5 of  your  English  Language  Arts  8 Audio 
CD  LAs  you  listen  to  the  story,  try  to  picture  the  visual  images  that  are  presented, 
and  hear  the  sounds  that  the  narrator  describes. 


6.  1 low  does  Poe  create  suspense  and  a feeling  of  horror? 

7.  Do  you  think  this  story  would  he  as  effective  if  it  were  told  in  the  third  person? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Third  person  uses  the  pronouns  he,  she,  they.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  14. 


' I-dgar  Allan  Poe.  "The  rclI-Talc  Heart,”  Sif’li I li ne  B MkWo  Pack.  2000  Prentice  Hall — Pearson  Education. 
Meproduced  by  permission. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


mood:  the  overall 
feeling  produced 
in  the  audience 
hy  a work  of 
literature  or  visual 
communication 


r 


Robert  Munsch  is  one  of  North  America’s  best-known  children’s  authors 
and  storytellers.  He  makes  up  most  of  his  stories  on  the  spot  and  tells 
them  over  and  over  before  he  writes  them  down.  Munsch  enjoys  dropping 
in  on  children  in  daycares  and  classrooms.  Many  of  his  ideas  for  stories 
come  from  conversations  he  has  with  the  children  he  meets  on  these  visits. 
Munsch’s  stories  are  for  and  about  young  children,  but  people  of  all  ages 
enjoy  them.  Find  out  why  by  listening  to  some  of  Robert  Munsch’s  stories 
on  his  official  website  at  http://www.robertmunsch.com. 

V ! J 


To  be  effective,  a storyteller  needs  to 

• be  entertaining 

• be  able  to  grab  the  listener’s  interest  and  hold  it 

• be  very  familiar  with  the  story 

• make  eye  contact  with  the  listener 

• know  and  react  to  the  audience 

• alter  the  pace  and  tone  of  the  story  if  necessary 

• use  his  or  her  voice  to  create  mood 

• use  gestures  to  enhance  the  words 

An  effective  storyteller  is  able  to  draw  listeners  into  the  creative  process.  The 
listeners  use  their  own  knowledge  and  experience  to  fill  in  missing  pieces  and 
details.  Listeners  may  even  create  in  their  minds  events  that  happened  before  the 
story  started  and  after  the  story  ended. 

Listeners 

Listeners  also  play  a role  in  storytelling.  Listeners  are  expected  to 


• make  eye  contact  with  the  storyteller 

• listen  carefully 

• think  about  parts  of  the  telling  without  talking  aloud 

• save  questions  for  the  end 

There  is  no  assignment  for  this  lesson. 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  the  oral  tradition  of 
storytelling  and  you  examined  techniques  of  an 
effective  storyteller.  You  also  looked  at  the  listener’s 
role  in  storytelling.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  read 
a folk  tale  to  learn  more  about  storytelling. 
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Glossary 


folk  tales:  stories  that  originated  long  ago  and 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation 


mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
audience  by  a work  of  literature  or  visual 
communication 


legends:  traditional  stories  that  have  been 
widely  accepted  as  truth 


oral  tradition:  the  custom  of  telling  stories 
using  the  spoken  word 


memoir:  a record  of  an  individual’s  memorable 
personal  experiences 


suspense:  a feeling  of  tension,  anxiety,  or 
excitement  resulting  from  uncertainty 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  Lists  will,  of  course,  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities:  parents,  grandparents,  teachers,  rappers, 
singers,  actors,  and  newscasters.  You  may  also  have  named  specific  people,  for  example,  Mr. 
Cardinal,  my  next-door  neighbour. 

2.  Other  audiences  the  stories  might  appeal  to  are  young  people  who  are  interested  in  learning 
about  the  past  and  adults  who  have  had  similar  experiences. 

3.  The  grandfather  was  able  to  experience  so  many  adventures  by  reading  books  while  he  was 
confined  to  bed  with  illness. 

4.  The  grandfather  maintains  the  listeners’  interest  by  withholding  information.  He  tells  the  children 
just  enough  to  get  their  attention  and  keep  them  in  suspense. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  grandfather’s  stories  was  primarily  to  entertain  the  children.  At  the  same  time, 
he  passed  on  some  family  history.  As  well,  he  introduced  the  children  to  the  idea  that  stories  are  a 
way  to  learn  about  others.  His  stories  may  also  have  been  a way  of  letting  the  children  know  that 
the  grandfather  was  not  just  a grandfather. 

6.  Poe  uses  both  language  and  pacing  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  suspense  and  horror. 

The  language  he  uses  lets  the  listener  imagine  the  insanity  of  the  narrator,  the  horror  of  the 
murder,  and  the  concealment  of  the  body.  Poe  chooses  words  and  expressions  that  evoke  vivid 
images. 

Poe  adds  to  the  feeling  of  suspense  and  horror  by  narrating  the  events  slowly.  He  describes  them 
one  by  one,  gradually  building  the  tension.  The  pace  of  the  story  is  slow  at  first.  It  takes  seven  long 
nights  before  the  narrator  enters  the  old  man’s  room.  Even  then,  he  stands  silently  in  the  doorway 
for  an  hour  while  tension  builds  in  both  the  victim  and  the  listener.  As  the  narrator  hears  the 
beating  of  the  old  man’s  heart,  the  pace  quickens  until  finally,  he  leaps  into  action  and  murders 
the  old  man.  Tension  is  relieved  at  that  point  but  begins  to  slowly  build  again  until  it  peaks  when 
the  narrator  confesses  to  the  killing. 
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7.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  story  would  be  as  effective  if  it  were  written  in  the  third  person.  How  would 
an  observer  be  able  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  narrator’s  mind  that  led  him  to  murder  the 
old  man?  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  create  the  same  feeling  of  suspense  and  terror  using  the  third 
person. 

Most  effective  oral  stories  are  told  in  the  first  person.  The  use  of  the  first  person  creates  in  the 
listener’s  mind  the  possibility  that  he  or  she  is  listening  to  a “true”  account. 
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Lesson  2:  “The  Water  of  Life” — A Folk  Tale 


Although  folk  tales  were  originally  told  and  retold  orally,  many  folk  tales  have  now 
been  written  down.  Folk  tales  often  try  to  explain  natural  events,  such  as  a lunar 
eclipse  or  why  the  rabbit  changes  colour  with  the  seasons.  As  well,  many  cultures 
use  folk  tales  to  explain  their  origins.  Folk  tales  often  tell  something  about  the 
history  of  an  area,  the  values  of  its  people,  how  they  lived,  and  what  their  customs 
were.  Studies  of  folk  tales  help  us  to  learn  about  different  cultures.  By  reading  and 
listening  to  folk  tales,  we  can  gain  insights  into  the  similarities  and  differences  of 
people  around  the  world. 


Note:  You  learned 
about  the 
characteristics  of 
fables  and  fairy 
tales  in  Module  2. 


Mr.  Channer:  Myths  and  fables  are  closely  related  to  folk  tales.  They  have  many  of 
the  same  characteristics  as  folk  tales,  and  they,  too,  are  stories  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Megan:  What  about  fairy  tales?  Aren’t  they  much  the  same? 


Mr.  Channer:  Yes,  fairy  tales  do  have  many  of  the  same  elements  as  folk  tales. 


Folk-Tale  Elements 


Although  every  folk  tale  is  different,  there  are  similarities  among  them.  Most  folk 
tales  have  the  following  elements: 


quest:  an 
expedition  or 
journey  in  search  of 
something,  usually 
something  noble 
or  ideal 

setting:  the  time 
tmd  place  where  a 
story  occurs 


• The  story  involves  a quest — a journey  in  search  of  something. 

• The  setting  is  often  timeless  and  vague — long  ago  and  in  a land  far  away. 

• There  are  often  talking  animals  or  mythical  creatures  in  the  story. 

• Magic  is  often  used  in  the  story. 

• rhe  main  character  meets  challenges  or  obstacles. 

• rhe  main  character  gains  knowledge  or  wisdom. 

• rhe  story  may  contain  a lesson. 
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Look  for  these  elements  in  the  folk  tale  that  you  are 
about  to  read.  It  is  a tale  about  a brother  and  sister  who 
set  out  on  the  same  quest  but  who  have  very  different 
adventures.  Turn  to  page  90  in  Crossroads  8 and  read 
“The  Water  of  Life.”  Record  in  your  vocabulary  log  any 
unfamiliar  words  that  you  encounter. 

1.  In  your  notebook  create  a chart  like  the  one  that 
follows.  Fill  in  your  chart  using  information  from 
“The  Water  of  Life.”  Write  your  responses  in  point 
form.  When  you  have  completed  your  chart,  you 
will  have  identified  the  key  points  from  the  folk  tale. 
Be  sure  you  allow  plenty  of  space  in  your  chart  for 
your  responses,  especially  for  the  last  five  boxes. 


“The  Water  of  Life”  _ 

Main  Characters 

Setting 

Problem 

Solution 

Important  Events 

Resolution 

Lesson 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  23. 


Journal  Entry  30 


What  does  the  tree  represent  in  the  folk  tale? 
What  does  the  Water  of  Life  represent  in  the 
folk  tale?  What  do  these  symbolize  in  the 
modern  world?  (Hint:  How  is  this  story  an 
environmental  tale?)  How  is  “The  Water  of  Life” 
as  appropriate  today  as  it  would  have  been 
when  it  was  first  told? 


Section  1:  Storytelling 
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Analyzing  Characters 


Mr.  Channer:  How  are  characters  revealed  in  a story? 

Mario:  The  storyteller  describes  them.  At  the  beginning,  the  writer  tells  us  that  the 
brother  and  sister  were  as  “poor  as  anyone  else.”  So  we  know  they  are  the  same 
as  the  other  people  in  their  community;  they  don’t  have  any  special  status. 

Annette:  You  find  out  what  characters  are  like  by  what  they  say.  You  can  get  clues 
from  the  speech  tags.  For  instance,  “‘Where  is  that  water?’  demanded  the 
brother”  shows  he  is  impatient  and  not  very  polite.  If  the  writer  had  used  asked 
instead  of  demanded  as  the  tag  phrase,  you  wouldn’t  get  that  impression. 

Jamal:  You  can  learn  a lot  about  a character  by  what  they  do.  When  the  sister  agrees 
to  polish  the  dragon’s  scales,  she  polishes  each  one  carefully.  That  shows  she  is 
caring  and  conscientious. 

Nellen:  You  can  also  learn  about  a character  by  what  other  characters  say  and  by 
how  they  react.  The  stones  tell  the  brother  “You’re  silly,  no  sense  at  all.”  It  turns 
out  that  they’re  right. 

Mr.  Channer:  I’m  impressed.  You’ve  made  some  very  insightful  observations  about 
the  characters  and  the  methods  the  writer  used  to  reveal  them. 

2.  What  character  traits  do  the  sister  and  brother  in  “The  Water  of  Life”  share?  In 
what  ways  are  they  different?  Think  about  how  the  characters  were  revealed  to 
you.  In  your  notebook  create  a Venn  diagram  to  compare  these  two  characters. 

To  create  a Venn  diagram,  draw  two  circles 
that  partially  overlap.  Label  one  circle  Sister 
and  one  Brother.  Where  the  circles  overlap, 
write  characteristics  that  the  sister  and 
brother  have  in  common.  Where  the  circles 
are  separate,  write  characteristics  that  are 
unique  to  each  character. 
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3.  Use  a dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  tenacious.  Use  this  word  in  a 
sentence  that  describes  a character  or  an  object  in  the  story. 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  brother’s  downfall? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  whose  behaviour  is  more  typical  of  humans,  the  sister’s,  or  the 
brother’s?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 


Do  you  think  the  author,  Kay  Stone,  has  created  convincing  characters?  Why 
or  why  not?  What  techniques  has  she  used  to  reveal  her  characters? 


Journal  Entry  3t> 


Visual  Imagery 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  a radio  broadcaster, 
and  upon  seeing  that  person  for  the  first  time 
exclaimed,  “I  never  imagined  she  looked  like  that!” 
As  you  listened  to  the  broadcaster’s  voice  and 
language,  you  visualized  an  image  of  that  person. 
Something  similar  happens  when  you  hear  or  read 
a well-told  story. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  effective  storyteller  is  the  ability  to  describe  things 
in  such  a way  that  the  reader  can  clearly  visualize  them.  When  stories  are  printed, 
publishers  sometimes  hire  artists  to  illustrate  the  stories.  The  artist  must  translate 
the  written  imagery  from  the  story  into  a visual  image. 


6.  Reread  the  passage  in  “The  Water  of  Life”  where  the  dragon  rises  from  the 
ancient  well  (page  94  of  Crossroads  8).  Then  examine  the  image  on  page  95.  Do 
you  think  the  artist’s  drawing  of  the  dragon  “fits”  the  story?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  24. 


Portfolio  Item  5A 

Research  a variety  of  dragon  images  in  picture  books,  comics,  movies,  or 
video  games.  How  are  dragons  characterized  in  these  texts?  Frightening? 
Friendly?  Fire-breathing?  Colourful?  Winged?  Enormous?  Snake-like?  Scaly? 
Are  there  any  common  features?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

Use  your  research  to  create  your  own  dragon  image. 


Section  1:  Storytelling 
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Using  Colons 

When  you  were  reading  “The  Water  of  Life,”  did  you  notice  the  writer’s  use  of 
colons?  If  not,  scan  the  folk  tale  now  to  locate  each  sentence  that  uses  a colon.  You 
should  find  seven  colons. 


When  do  you  use  a colon  in  a sentence?  A colon 
appears  at  the  end  of  an  independent  idea 
where  your  sentence  could  come  to  a complete 
stop  but  where  you  know  something  else  has  to 
^follow.  Look  at  the  following  example. 


I’ll  tell  you  the  names  of  my  favourite  colours. 

This  statement  can  stand  by  itself,  but  you  expect  something  to  follow  the 
statement — a list  of  colours. 


I’ll  tell  you  the  names  of  my  favourite  colours:  deep  purple,  fire-engine 
red,  emerald  green,  and  royal  blue. 

The  proper  connection  in  this  sentence  between  the  independent  idea  and  the 
list  is  a colon.  A colon  comes  after  a complete  thought,  but  the  reader  knows 
something  is  going  to  follow:  a list  or  an  explanation. 


My  favourite  colours  are  deep  purple,  fire-engine  red,  emerald  green,  and 
royal  blue. 

Should  a colon  be  used  in  this  sentence?  The  answer  is  no.  A colon  does  not  work 
here  because  the  sentence  could  not  come  to  a complete,  independent  stop  after 
the  word  are.  No  punctuation  is  required  after  the  word  are  in  this  sentence. 
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Ms.  Elias:  Will  a colon  help  out  in  this  sentence?  Our  coach  wants  just  one  thing 

from  us  that  we  try  our  best. 

Jamal:  It  would  because  you  have  an  independent  thought — our  coach  wants  just 
one  thing  from  us — and  you’re  expecting  an  explanation — that  we  try  our  best. 

Ms.  Elias:  You’re  right.  Here’s  the  correct  punctuation.  Our  coach  wants  just  one 
thing  from  us:  that  we  try  our  best.  Of  course,  colons  are  not  just  used  in 
sentences.  Where  else  do  you  use  them? 

Annette:  A colon  is  used  after  the  greeting  in  a business  letter. 

Peter:  You  use  a colon  to  write  numbers  that  express  time,  such  as  3:45  a.m. 

Megan:  Colons  are  also  used  in  scripts  after  a character’s  name. 


Ms.  Elias:  Very  good!  You  obviously  know  your  colons. 

For  more  about  colons,  go  to  page  22  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


7. 


Practise  what  you  have  learned  about  colons.  Copy  the  following  sentences  into 
your  notebook.  Then  add  colons  to  the  sentences  where  necessary. 


a.  It  was  10  00  p.m.  when  my  brother  left  for  the  airport. 

b.  The  letter  we  wrote  to  the  Alberta  Provincial  Museum  began  “Dear  Sir  We 
enjoyed  your  new  exhibit.” 

c.  Students  will  need  the  following  items  for  the  canyon  hike  a hat,  sunscreen, 
sturdy  hiking  boots,  extra  socks,  and  a backpack. 

d.  “The  Water  of  Life”  includes  the  following  folk- tale  characteristics  a quest, 
talking  animals,  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  a lesson. 

e.  We  practised  Act  1 Scene  2 for  the  drama  festival. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  24. 
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Port-^olio  Item  3B 


Create  an  interview  between  a reporter  and  one  of  the  characters  from  the 
folk  tale,  “The  Water  of  Life.”  As  the  reporter,  make  up  five  or  six  questions 
to  ask  your  chosen  character.  Then  have  your  character  respond  to  the 
questions.  Write  up  your  interview  as  a script.  Be  sure  to  use  colons  after 
each  speaker’s  name  in  your  script. 

If  you  have  a partner,  you  may  wish  to  role-play  your  interview.  Take  turns 
acting  as  the  interviewer  and  responding  as  the  character.  Record  your 
interviews.  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  get  you  started.  Interview  one  of 
the  following: 

• the  dragon  (How  did  the  dragon  get  in  the  well?  Why  does  he  stay?) 

• one  of  the  people  who  became  a stone  (How  did  it  happen?  How  long 
has  he  or  she  been  a stone?  What  advice  would  he  or  she  give  to  others 
to  avoid  becoming  a stone?) 

• the  bird  or  the  fox  (Why  did  it  help  the  sister  and  the  brother?  What  did 
it  expect  would  happen?) 

• the  brother  (What  did  it  feel  like  to  be  a stone?  What  did  he  learn  from 
his  experience?) 

• the  sister  (Why  did  she  and  her  brother  leave  home?  What  was  the 
highlight  of  her  journey?) 


^ 

Co  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1. 


In  this  lesson  you  continued  to  explore  storytelling 
by  reading  a folk  tale.  In  doing  so,  you  learned  about 
the  elements  of  a folk  tale,  and  you  examined  how 
characters  in  a story  are  revealed.  You  also  reviewed 
the  use  of  colons.  You  will  continue  your  exploration 
of  folk  tales  and  storytelling  in  the  next  lesson. 
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Glossary 


quest:  an  expedition  or  journey  in  search  of  setting:  the  time  and  place  where  a story 

something,  usually  something  noble  or  occurs 

ideal 

Suggested  Responses 


‘The  Water  of  Life" 

Main  Characters 

• Sister  and  Brother 

Setting 

• barren  land  (No  time  is  given,  but  the  words  “Once  there  was  a land  . . .” 
suggest  it  was  a long  time  ago.) 

Problem 

• tree  did  not  put  out  new  leaves,  blossoms,  or  fruit 

Solution 

• bring  cup  of  the  Water  of  Life  to  tree 

Important  Events 

• Brother  and  Sister  set  out  on  quest 

• they  meet  Fox  who  warns  of  dangers 

• stones  hinder  them;  Brother  stops,  is  turned  to  stone 

• Sister  continues  on  to  well 

• dragon  comes  out  of  well;  gives  cup  of  water  in  exchange  for  polishing 
scales 

• Sister  restores  stones  to  human  form  with  Water  of  Life 

Resolution 

• Sister  and  Brother  water  tree 

• tree  blooms 

• Sister  and  Brother  share  fruit  from  the  tree  with  everyone 

• years  are  filled  with  joy 

Lesson 

Answers  may  vary.  Possibilities  include  the  following: 

• Take  care  of  the  environment  and  it  will  produce  enough  to  share  with  all. 

• It  is  through  sharing  and  kindness  that  we  find  joy  in  life. 

• Kindness  does  not  run  out. 

• Listen  to  wise  words  of  advice. 

• If  you  persevere,  you  will  be  rewarded. 

2.  Venn  diagrams  are  useful  tools  for  comparing  and  contrasting. 
Use  this  tool  to  help  you  organize  your  information  when  you 
are  summarizing  similarities  and  differences. 
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3.  The  word  tenacious  means  having  persistence  or  determination,  not  readily  giving  up.  A person 
who  is  tenacious  sticks  to  the  task  regardless  of  the  obstacles. 

Sentences  using  the  word  tenacious  will  vary.  Most  likely,  you  described  the  sister.  Following  is  one 
possibility: 

Sister  was  tenacious  in  her  quest  for  a cup  of  the  Water  of  Life.  Nothing  kept  her  from  her  goal. 

4.  The  cause  of  the  brother’s  downfall  was  his  failure  to  listen  to  the  wise  advice  that  was  given. 
Unlike  his  sister,  he  did  not  have  the  focus  and  tenacity  to  follow  the  instructions  that  the  bird  and 
the  fox  gave  to  them. 

5.  To  respond  to  this  question,  you  need  to  ask  yourself,  “Which  character  seems  more  believable?” 
Because  your  response  to  this  question  will  be  your  opinion,  there  is,  of  course,  no  right  or  wrong 
answer.  Be  sure  you  explain  why  you  feel  as  you  do. 

6.  Again,  because  your  response  to  this  question  will  be  your  opinion,  there  is  no  right  or  wrong 
answer.  How  did  you  imagine  the  characters  and  the  dragon?  Was  the  sister  in  your  imagination 
dressed  like  the  one  in  the  drawing?  Be  sure  you  give  reasons  to  support  your  opinion  of  the 
drawing. 


7.  a.  It  was  10:00  p.m.  when  my  brother  left  for  the  airport. 

b.  The  letter  we  wrote  to  the  Alberta  Provincial  Museum  began  “Dear  Sir:  We  enjoyed  your  new 
exhibit.” 


c.  Students  will  need  the  following  items  for  the  canyon  hike:  a hat,  sunscreen,  sturdy  hiking 
boots,  extra  socks,  and  a backpack. 

d.  “The  Water  of  Life”  includes  the  following  folk-tale  characteristics:  a quest,  talking  animals, 
obstacles  to  overcome,  and  a lesson. 

e.  We  practised  Act  1:  Scene  2 for  the  drama  festival. 
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Mr.  Channer:  In  this  lesson  you’re  going  to  read  a Vietnamese  folk  tale.  Do  you 
know  where  Vietnam  is? 


Mario:  It’s  a country  in  Southeast  Asia.  It’s  south  from  China,  bordering  on  the 
South  China  Sea  and  Laos  and  Cambodia. 


Mr.  Channer:  Sounds  like  you  know  your  geography,  Mario.  What  else  do  you  know 
about  Vietnam? 


Mario:  I know  it  has  a tropical  climate.  In  the  past,  most  Vietnamese  people  lived  in 
villages  along  the  rivers  and  on  the  coast.  They  grew  rice  and  fished.  Many  still 
do,  but  many  people  live  in  big  cities  too. 

Nellen:  How  did  you  learn  so  much  about  Vietnam? 

Mario:  My  aunt  travelled  there  on  vacation,  and  she  got  my  family  interested  in 
learning  about  the  country. 


“Da  Trang” 

Go  to  page  98  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  the  first  paragraph  of  “Da  Trang.”  Then 
answer  the  question  that  follows. 

1.  a.  What  signals  you  that  this  story  is  a folk  tale  (aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
textbook  describes  it  as  such)? 


b.  What  features  do  you  expect  to  find  in  this  story?  You  may  wish  to  review  the 
folk- tale  elements  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  Lesson  2. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 


Now  read  the  rest  of  “Da  Trang”  to  find  out  if  your  predictions  are  correct.  Record  in 
your  vocabulary  log  any  unfamiliar  words  you  encounter. 
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2.  Which  of  your  predictions  about  the  folk-tale  elements  proved  correct? 

3.  What  kind  of  person  is  Da  Trang?  Support  your  answer  with  evidence  from  the 
folk  tale. 


conflict:  a problem 
or  struggle  in  a 
story  that  the  main 
character  has  to 
solve  or  face 


4.  Describe  one  conflict  that  Da  Trang  faces. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  30. 


Portj^olio  Item  30 


Visit  your  library  or  search  the  Internet  to  learn  more  about  Vietnam.  Look 
for  information  on  such  things  as  climate,  geography,  wildlife,  languages 
spoken,  history,  and  so  on. 

Write  up  your  findings  in  a short  report.  Share  your  report  with  a partner. 


Creating  Suspense 


Ms.  Elias:  One  of  the  techniques  that  storytellers  use  to  keep  their  readers’  interest 
is  suspense.  Remember  “The  Tell-Tale  Heart”  that  you  listened  to  in  Lesson  1? 
How  was  suspense  created  in  that  story? 

Annette:  The  narrator  of  the  story  was  faced  with  several  conflicts.  You  didn’t  know 
what  was  going  to  happen  next  or  how  it  was  going  to  turn  out.  The  creepiness 
of  the  topic  added  to  the  suspense  too. 

Jamal:  The  language  that  the  storyteller  used  and  the  way  it  was  told — the  pacing  of 
the  story — created  suspense. 

Ms.  Elias:  flood  points.  Writers  also  use  pacing  to  create  suspense.  The  difference 
is  writers  must  rely  solely  on  sentence  structure  and  word  choice,  whereas  oral 
storytellers  can  also  use  their  voices. 
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5.  How  does  the  storyteller,  Tony  Montague,  create  suspense  in  “Da  Trang”? 

6.  What  effect  does  the  setting  have  on  the  mood  of  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  31. 

Journal  Entyy  3E 


Of  the  two  folk  tales,  “The  Water  of  Life”  and  “DaTrang,”  which  do  you 
prefer?  Explain  the  reasons  for  your  choice.  What  similarities  and  differences 
do  you  see  in  the  two  stories?  Which  ending  do  you  like  best?  Why? 


Descriptive  Phrases 

Return  to  the  beginning  of  “DaTrang”  and  read  the  second  paragraph  aloud.  Notice 
the  structure  of  the  following  passage: 

. . . the  intensity  of  their  colour,  the  intricacy  of  their  markings,  the  brilliance  of 
their  sheen,  and  the  grace  of  their  movements  . . . 


Peter:  When  you  read  it  out  loud,  it  sounds  poetic. 

Mr.  Channer:  It  does,  doesn't  it?  The  author  of  this  folk  tale  is  used  to  telling  stories 
to  a live  audience.  Can  you  find  other  phrases  in  the  story  that  sound  especially 
effective  or  poetic  when  they  are  read  aloud? 

7.  Scan  the  folk  tale  “Da  Trang”  for  another  phrase  that  sounds  especially  effective 
or  poetic  to  you  when  read  aloud.  Write  it  in  your  notebook.  Explain  what 
makes  the  phrase  sound  effective  or  poetic. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  31. 
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Note:  You  were 
introduced  to 
commas  in 
of  Module  2.  You 
may  find  it  helpful 
to  review  that 
lesson. 


Reviewing  Commas 

When  you  were  looking  for  poetic  phrases,  did  you  notice  how  commas  were  used 
to  separate  the  phrases?  The  purpose  of  the  comma  is  to  help  make  what  you  write 
clear.  The  comma  represents  the  slight  pause  that  people  automatically  use  when 
speaking  to  help  convey  their  meaning.  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  think  of  a comma 
as  a slight  separation,  just  enough  to  keep  words  or  phrases  distinct. 

One  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  comma  is  to  separate  items  in  a series.  Look  at 
the  examples  that  follow: 

• You  will  need  crayons,  scissors,  paper,  and  glue. 

• Hide  the  presents  in  the  closet,  under  the  table,  or  behind  the  door. 

• We  could  have  travelled  by  plane,  by  car,  by  train,  or  by  boat. 

Commas  used  to  separate  items  in  a series  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  serial 
commas.  The  items  can  be  single  words,  phrases,  or  clauses.  (The  preceding 
sentence  uses  serial  commas.)  Review  comma  usage  on  pages  20  to  21  of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  sometimes  in  writing  a comma  is  not  used  at  the  end  of 
a list.  For  example,  cookies,  cake  and  muffins  will  be  served.  Some  writers  do  not 
use  a comma  in  this  kind  of  listing.  The  comma  does,  however,  offer  greater  clarity 
to  the  reader.  The  example  that  was  given  is  a very  short  list.  Readers  are  not  likely 
to  have  a problem  understanding  it. 

Note  the  difference  in  these  two  sentences: 

• The  gift  shop  has  candy,  tapes  and  CDs  and  magazines. 

• The  gift  shop  has  candy,  tapes  and  CDs,  and  magazines. 


It  is  best  to  use  the  comma  before  the  last  item  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
confusion. 
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8.  Copy  the  sentences  that  follow  into  your  notebook.  Determine  where  commas 

are  required,  and  add  them  in  the  appropriate  place. 

a.  Da  Trang  was  fascinated  by  the  banyan  tree  a bird  and 
two  green  snakes. 

b.  The  snake  gave  Da  Trang  a pearl  told  him  to  put  it  in  his 
mouth  and  to  guard  it  carefully. 

c.  I found  many  of  the  same  elements  in  “The  Water  of  Life 
“Feathers  in  the  Wind”  and  other  folk  tales  that  1 have  read. 

d.  Ingrid  retold  stories  from  Spain  Ireland  Jamaica  and  other  countries  where 
she  has  lived. 

e.  lason  has  lived  in  Windsor  Yellowknife  Edmonton  Gander  and  Ottawa. 

f.  Pat  likes  skiing  at  Sunshine  fishing  in  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  hiking  in  Jasper. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  32. 


Co  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  1 . 

^ J) 


In  this  lesson  you  continued  to  examine  the  folk  tale  as 
a form  of  storytelling  by  reading  a Vietnamese  folk 
tale.  You  analyzed  how  the  writer  of  “Da  Trang” 
created  suspense  in  the  story.  You  also  reviewed  the  use 
of  commas  in  a series.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  get  to 
try  your  hand  at  writing  and  telling  your  own  folk  tale. 
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Glossary 

conflict:  a problem  or  struggle  in  a story  that  the  main  character  has  to  solve  or  face 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  The  phrase  “Long  ago  and  far  away”  signals  that  this  story  is  a folk  tale, 
b.  You  might  expect  to  find  the  following  features  in  the  story: 

• a journey  of  some  kind 

• talking  animals 

• magic 

• a timeless  setting 

• obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  main  character 

• main  character  acquires  wisdom  or  special  powers 

• a lesson 

2.  Compare  your  predictions  about  the  folk-tale  elements  to  the  following: 

• Quest  or  journey:  Da  Trang  travels  into  the  forest  to  hunt.  In  a way,  he  is  on  a quest  for  food. 

• Talking  animals:  When  Da  Trang  has  the  pearl  in  his  mouth,  he  hears  the  animals  talking. 
The  tale  leads  us  to  believe  that  animals  have  the  power  of  speech;  we  just  do  not  hear  them. 

• Magic:  The  pearl  is  magic. 

• Timeless  setting:  The  tale  takes  place  “long  ago  and  far  away.”  We  do  know  that  it  occurs  in 
the  rain  forest  of  Vietnam. 

• Obstacles:  As  the  tale  unfolds.  Da  Trang  faces  several  obstacles.  These  include  the  two 
venomous  snakes;  the  crow’s  disbelief  and  its  plot  against  him;  the  accusation  of  murder; 
how  to  warn  the  king  of  the  impending  flood;  and,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  the  pearl. 

• Wisdom  or  special  powers:  Da  Trang  acquires  special  powers  when  he  is  given  the  pearl  by 
the  two  snakes.  He  appears  to  use  his  power  wisely. 

• Lesson:  There  is  no  clear-cut  lesson  in  this  tale.  You  might  come  away  with  the  idea  that 
animals  have  a great  deal  of  wisdom  to  offer  if  only  people  would  listen  to  them.  (A  simplistic 
lesson  could  be  that  if  people  want  to  maintain  their  wisdom,  they  should  keep  their  mouths 
closed!)  The  purpose  of  the  tale  would  seem  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  “Da 
Trang  crabs.” 
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3.  Responses  may  vary.  Here  is  one  student’s  description  of  Da  Trang. 

Da  Trang  is  kind.  This  is  shown  when  he  leaves  food  for  the  snakes  and  shares  his  kill  with  the 
crows.  He  appears  to  appreciate  beauty  and  to  be  intrigued  by  nature.  He  marvels  at  the  beauty  of 
the  two  snakes  and  is  delighted  by  the  fish  singing  to  their  young.  He  is  a skilled  hunter.  Da  Trang 
is  also  smart.  He  sees  how  the  crows  can  help  him  to  be  successful  in  hunting  and  makes  a bargain 
with  them.  He  also  figures  out  a way  to  get  the  king  to  listen  to  him  about  the  threatening  fiood. 

4.  Following  are  some  of  the  conflicts  that  Da  Trang  faces: 

• within  his  own  mind — whether  to  shoot  the  snakes  or  not 

• between  himself  and  the  crows 

• between  himself  and  the  king 

• between  himself  and  the  search  for  the  pearl 

5.  The  storyteller  creates  suspense  by  having  Da  Trang  involved  in  a number  of  conflicts  in  which  he 
faces  danger.  The  reader  does  not  know  how  things  will  turn  out  or  what  will  happen  next. 

6.  The  setting  makes  the  story  feel  more  magical.  The  story  seems  to  be  more  believable  because  it 
takes  place  long  ago  and  far  away.  If  it  had  been  set  in  modern  times,  it  would  be  harder  to  accept 
the  things  that  happen,  for  example,  the  magic  pearl  and  the  talking  animals.  The  rain  forest  adds 
a feeling  of  mysteriousness  to  the  story.  A different  setting  would  create  a different  mood. 

7.  The  choice  of  phrases  that  are  especially  effective  or  poetic  when  read  aloud  will  be  personal 
preferences.  Be  sure  you  explain  why  you  consider  the  phrase  you  chose  to  be  especially  effective. 

Here  are  sample  responses: 

• The  phrase  that  I think  is  especially  effective  when  read  aloud  is  this  one:  they’re  not 
digging,  they’re  searching,  searching  among  the  hundreds,  the  thousands,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  millions,  the  billions,  the  trillions  of  grains  of  sand . . . 

When  I hear  the  phrase  read,  the  repetition  of  the  word  searching  and  the  listing  of  the 
ever-increasing  numbers  give  me  a feeling  of  the  impossibility  of  the  pearl  ever  being  found. 
The  sounds  of  the  words  seem  to  suggest  the  hopelessness  of  the  task. 

• I think  the  opening  phrase  of  the  tale  sounds  poetic  when  read  aloud:  Long  ago  and  far  away, 
deep  in  the  rain  forest  of  Vietnam . . . 

When  these  words  are  read  aloud,  there  is  a rhythmic  feel  to  the  phrase.  I think  it  is  almost 
musical. 
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8.  a.  Da  Trang  was  fascinated  by  the  banyan  tree,  a bird,  and  two  green  snakes. 

b.  The  snake  gave  Da  Trang  a pearl,  told  him  to  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  to  guard  it  carefully. 

c.  I found  many  of  the  same  elements  in  “The  Water  of  Life,”  “Feathers  in  the  Wind,”  and  other 
folk  tales  that  I have  read. 

d.  Ingrid  retold  stories  from  Spain,  Ireland,  Jamaica,  and  other  countries  where  she  has  lived. 

e.  Jason  has  lived  in  Windsor,  Yellowknife,  Edmonton,  Gander,  and  Ottawa. 

f.  Pat  likes  skiing  at  Sunshine,  fishing  in  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  hiking  in  Jasper. 
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Now  it  is  your  turn  to  create  your  own  folk  tale.  As  part  of  your  assignment  for  this 
section,  you  will  be  asked  to  submit  a folk  tale  that  you  have  written.  This  lesson 
will  prepare  you  for  that  assignment. 

You  know  that  an  effective  storyteller  captures  the  audience’s  attention  with  a great 
beginning.  But  what  happens  after  that?  One  technique  that  writers  use  to  keep 
their  readers’  interest  is  to  vary  their  sentence  types  and  sentence  beginnings. 


Sentence  Variety 


Ms.  Elias:  You  may  have  heard  the  saying  “Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.”  Variety  adds 
spice  to  your  writing  too.  You  can  make  your  writing  more  interesting  by  using  a 
variety  of  sentence  types.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  following  excerpt? 

He  did  not  shoot.  He  stared  at  the  two  snakes.  The  snakes  stared  back.  They 
did  not  blink  or  move.  He  was  fascinated.  He  stared  at  them  for  a long  time. 
He  took  a step  backwards.  He  walked  around  the  snakes.  He  continued  on 
his  way. 

Nellen:  It’s  boring! 


Mario:  The  sentences  are  all  the  same.  They  nearly  all  start  with  the  pronoun  he, 
and  they’re  all  really  short  and  choppy  sounding. 


Ms.  Elias:  You’re  right.  If  you  wrote  a story  this  way,  you  would  soon  lose  your 

audience.  By  using  a variety  of  sentence  types,  you  can  make  your  writing  more 
effective  and  more  interesting. 

Turn  to  page  92  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  read  “Variety  in 
Sentence  Length”  for  ideas  on  varying  sentence  length.  Then  read  pages  71  to  73  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  to  review  types  of  sentences. 
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Sentence  Beginnings 


subject:  the  part  of 
a sentence  that  tells 
the  reader  who  or 
what  the  sentence 
is  about 

predicate:  the  part 
of  a sentence  that 
tells  the  reader 
what  the  subject  is 
doing 


Most  of  the  sentences  that  you  write  will  be  statements.  In  a typical  statement,  the 
subject  comes  before  the  predicate.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• Darla  ran  to  catch  the  bus. 

• She  had  slept  in. 

• Darla  reached  the  bus  stop. 

• She  was  late  for  class. 

Each  of  these  statements  begins  with  its  subject.  Although  each  one  sounds  all 
right  by  itself,  the  statements  become  a dull  piece  of  writing  when  they  are  put 
together.  When  you  are  writing  a paragraph  or  story,  your  writing  will  sound  boring 
if  you  begin  every  sentence  with  the  subject.  You  can  vary  the  beginning  of  your 
sentences  by  placing  words  ahead  of  the  subject: 

• Quickly,  Darla  ran  to  catch  the  bus. 

• Although  she  had  set  her  alarm  clock,  she  had  slept  in. 

• Gasping  for  breath,  Darla  reached  the  bus  stop. 

• For  the  second  time  that  week,  she  was  late  for  class. 


For  more  ideas  on  writing  interesting  sentence  beginnings,  read  “Variety  in 
Sentence  Types”  on  page  90  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Then  answer 
the  question  that  follows. 

1.  Each  of  the  following  sentences  begins  with  its  subject.  Add  a word  or  group  of 
words  ahead  of  the  subject  to  vary  the  beginnings  of  the  sentences. 

a.  The  child  laughed  as  the  dog  danced. 

b.  Ellen  cheered  when  the  home  team  scored. 

c.  Mr.  Parmar  waited  in  line  at  the  ticket  office. 

d.  The  children  raced  down  the  hill. 

e.  The  waves  crashed  against  the  wharf. 


subject:  the  part  of 
a sentence  that  tells 
the  reader  who  or 
what  the  sentence 
is  about 

predicate:  the  part 
of  a sentence  that 
tells  the  reader 
what  the  subject  is 
doing 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  40. 
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simple  sentence: 

a group  of  words 
containing  one 
subject  and  one 
verb 

phrases:  groups 
of  words  that  do 
not  have  their 
own  subject  and 
predicate 


conjunction:  a part 
of  speech  that  joins 
words  or  ideas 


Combining  Ideas  in  Sentences 

You  can  also  add  variety  to  your  writing  by  combining  two  or  more 
simple  sentences.  Simple  sentences  can  simply  be  two  words,  but 
they  can  also  be  much  longer.  In  most  simple  sentences,  the  subject 
and  predicate  are  modified  or  described  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs  or  with  phrases.  Following  are  some  examples 
of  simple  sentences: 

• She  walked. 

• My  cousins,  Jo  and  Dana,  are 
identical  twins. 

• The  boy  tried  out  his  new  sled. 

Short,  simple  sentences  can  often  be 
effective  in  a paragraph,  especially  when 
they  are  used  to  emphasize  an  idea  or  action: 

You  might  think  that  Kyle  would  have  been  sorry 
that  he  couldn’t  go  to  the  beach  with  his  friends.  Kyle 
insisted,  however,  that  he  would  rather  work  on  Saturday. 

Kyle  hated  the  water. 

Although  an  occasional  short  sentence  is  effective,  a series  of  short  sentences 
results  in  a choppy,  immature  writing  style.  By  now,  most  of  the  sentences  that  you 
write  combine  ideas.  In  many  cases,  you  will  use  conjunctions  to  relate  one  idea  to 
another.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• David  might  have  won  the  race,  bathe  twisted  his  ankle. 

• She  wasn’t  feeling  well,  so  she  decided  to  go  to  bed  early. 

• I will  walk  the  dog  after  I do  my  homework. 

• Our  grandfather  used  to  tell  us  Cree  stories  ojhen  we  were  little. 
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subordinating 
conjunction:  a 

word  that  joins  two 
things  of  unequal 
rank,  for  example, 
an  independent 
clause  and  a 
dependent  clause 


Using  a Variety  of  Conjunctions 

When  you  are  combining  ideas  with  conjunctions,  avoid  depending  on  the  same 
conjunctions  all  the  time.  Of  course,  conjunctions  such  as  and  and  that  must  be 
used  frequently.  Still,  you  may  be  able  to  replace  the  conjunction  and  in  some 
sentences  with  a subordinating  conjunction.  Look  at  these  sentences; 

• Hannah  tried  her  best,  and  she  usually  succeeded. 

• Because  Hannah  tried  her  best,  she  usually  succeeded. 

• Hannah  usually  succeeded  when  she  tried  her  best. 

• Hannah,  who  tried  her  best,  usually  succeeded. 

Following  is  a list  of  commonly  used  conjunctions: 


and 

after 

in  order  that 

unless 

but 

although 

since 

when 

or 

as 

so  that 

where 

for 

because 

that 

whether 

so 

before 

though 

while 

yet 

if 

until 

why 

2.  Create  more  effective  sentences  from  the  following  word  groups  by  replacing 
the  conjunction  and  with  other  conjunctions. 

a.  Dakota  came  home,  and  he  changed  his  clothes. 

b.  He  hurried  to  his  grandfather’s  house,  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  puppies. 

c.  Dakota  had  been  in  school,  and  the  puppies  had  been  born. 

d.  He  rushed  to  the  basement,  and  the  puppies  were  lying  beside  their  mother. 

e.  The  mother  dog  heard  Dakota,  and  she  barked. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  41. 


For  more  information  on  conjunctions,  refer  to  pages  52  to  54  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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Varying  the  Order  in  Your  Sentences 


dependent  clause: 
a group  of  words 
with  a subject  and 
predicate  that  must 
be  attached  to  an 
independent  clause 
to  make  sense 

independent 
clause:  a group 
of  words  with 
a subject  and 
predicate  that  can 
stand  alone  as  a 
sentence 


Another  way  to  add  more  variety  to  your  sentences  is  by  changing  the  placement 
of  the  dependent  clause.  You  may  also  create  more  emphasis  by  placing  the 
dependent  clause  ahead  of  the  independent  clause.  Look  at  the  following 
examples: 

• Rita  looked  very  relaxed  as  she  confidently  began 
her  speech. 

• As  she  confidently  began  her 
speech,  Rita  looked  very 
relaxed. 

• Rita,  who  looked  very 
relaxed,  began  her  speech 
confidently. 

3.  Create  interesting  sentences  by  joining  the  following  ideas  with  conjunctions. 
Do  not  use  any  conjunction  more  than  once.  The  dependent  clause  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  the  independent  clause.  If  you  place  the  dependent 
clause  ahead  of  the  independent  clause,  use  a comma  after  the  dependent 
clause. 

a.  It’s  snowing.  I’ll  take  the  dog  for  a walk. 

b.  The  car  was  going  too  fast.  It  spun  out  of  control. 

c.  Chris  washed  the  potatoes.  He  baked  them  in  the  microwave. 

d.  Our  class  is  planning  a field  trip  to  the  Frank  Slide  Interpretive  Centre.  We 
are  studying  Alberta  history. 

e.  Terry  was  the  oldest.  She  got  first  choice. 

f.  I washed  and  polished  the  car.  It  rained. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  41. 

Journal  Entry  3F 

Read  the  journal  entries  you  wrote  earlier  in  this  section  and  look  at  your 
sentences.  Select  an  entry  that  can  be  improved  by  adding  variety  to  your 
sentences  in  length  and  structure,  and  rewrite  it.  Be  careful  not  to  overdo 
things;  do  not  make  changes  just  for  the  sake  of  change.  Good  writing  is 
not  forced  or  exaggerated.  Make  changes  only  where  you  truly  feel  you  can 
improve  what  you  have  already  written. 
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A Folk  Tale  by  You 


protagonist:  the 
main  character  in 
a story 


plot:  the  events  in  a 
story  that  make  up 
the  action 


You’ve  examined  a number  of  folk  tales.  You’ve 
noted  what  makes  an  effective  storyteller.  You’re 
familiar  with  the  elements  that  most  folk  tales 
contain.  And,  last  but  not  least,  you  know  how  to 
vary  your  sentences  to  make  your  writing  interesting, 
^ou  are  ready  to  create  your  own  folk  tale! 


Where  and  when  will  you  set  your  folk  tale?  What  will  your  protagonist  be  like? 
What  journey  will  your  character  (or  characters)  go  on?  What  adventures  will  they 
have?  How  will  you  create  suspense  in  your  story?  What  mood  do  you  want  to 
create?  Who  will  be  your  audience? 

Tips  on  Writing  a Folk  Tale 

• Decide  what  message  you  want  your  folk  tale  to  give  your  audience.  Will 
it  explain  how  something  came  about?  Will  it  make  a comment  on  human 
nature?  Will  it  teach  a lesson? 

• Choose  a time  and  a place  for  your  story.  Once  you  have  an  idea  for  your 
story,  try  to  imagine  the  setting.  Is  it  a real  place  or  an  imaginary  one?  What 
is  it  like?  Describe  your  setting  with  colour,  smells,  and  sounds.  Make  your 
setting  believable,  even  if  it  is  imaginary. 

• Create  your  main  character — the  protagonist.  How  does  your  character 
look?  You  may  find  it  easier  to  imagine  your  character  if  you  make  a drawing 
of  him  or  her.  Think  about  your  character’s  personality.  Is  he  or  she  brave, 
cowardly,  foolish,  clever,  greedy,  generous,  kind,  mean?  How  will  your 
character’s  personality  affect  the  events  and  outcome  of  your  story? 

• Let  your  characters  speak  for  themselves.  That  way  the  audience  gets  to 
know  what  your  characters  think  and  feel.  You  can  do  this  by  using  dialogue. 

• Plan  your  plot.  You  will  need 

- a beginning  that  captures  your  reader’s  attention 

- a conflict  that  needs  to  be  resolved  or  a question  that  needs  to  be  answered 

- a satisfying  ending — one  that  resolves  the  conflict  or  answers  the  question 

• Decide  who  your  audience  will  be.  Will  your  story  be  directed  to  young 
children?  Teens?  Adults?  Your  choice  of  audience  will  help  determine  the 
language  and  tone  that  you  use. 

• Keep  in  mind  that  folk  tales  are  meant  to  be  told  orally.  Try  writing  your  folk 
tale  as  if  you  were  telling  it  to  a friend. 
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4.  Use  one  of  the  following  phrases  to  begin  your  own  short  folk  tale: 

• Long  ago  and  far  away,  deep  in  the  . . . 

• Once  there  was  a . . . 

• Long,  long  ago  in  a small  village  there  lived  a . . . 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  42. 

Before  you  continue  writing  your  folk  tale,  take  a few  minutes  to  review  the 
elements  of  a folk  tale  that  you  examined  in  Lesson  2. 

5.  Finish  writing  the  first  draft  of  your  folk  tale.  Remember  to  give  your  folk  tale  a 
title.  Your  title  should  reflect  the  content  of  your  tale. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  42. 

Revising  Your  First  Draft 

Now  it  is  time  to  do  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  writing — revise  your  first 
draft.  Before  you  begin  to  revise  your  folk  tale,  review  the  tips  for  writing  a folk  tale. 
Check  to  make  sure  that  you  used  as  many  as  possible  in  your  story. 

6.  Improve  the  first  draft  of  your  folk  tale  by  revising  it.  Pay  attention  to 
organization,  content,  and  focus. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  42. 

Editing  Your  Writing 

After  your  revision  is  complete,  it  is  time  to  edit  your  work  for  matters  of 
correctness.  This  is  where  you  look  for  errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  capitalization.  Use  the  checklist  on  page  1 12  of  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  to  help  you  edit  and  proofread  your  folk  tale. 

Have  a partner  read  your  tale  after  you  have  corrected  all  the  mistakes  you  can  find. 
As  a writer,  you  can  get  so  involved  in  your  work  that  you  might  miss  something 
that  does  not  make  sense  to  another  person.  A fresh  pair  of  eyes  can  help! 
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In  this  lesson  you  discovered  ways  to  make 
your  writing  more  interesting  by  varying 
your  sentences.  You  were  able  to  practise 
this  skill  by  writing  a folk  tale  of  your  own. 


Glossary 

conjunction:  a part  of  speech  that  joins  words 
or  ideas 

dependent  clause:  a group  of  words  with 
a subject  and  predicate  that  must  be 
attached  to  an  independent  clause  to  make 
sense 

independent  clause:  a group  of  words  with  a 
subject  and  predicate  that  can  stand  alone 
as  a sentence 

phrases:  groups  of  words  that  do  not  have 
their  own  subject  and  predicate 

plot:  the  events  in  a story  that  make  up  the 
action 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Sentences  will  vary.  Following  are  possibilities. 


predicate:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  the 
reader  what  the  subject  is  doing 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a story 

simple  sentence:  a group  of  words  containing 
one  subject  and  one  verb 

subject:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  the 
reader  who  or  what  the  sentence  is  about 

subordinating  conjunction:  a word  that  joins 
two  things  of  unequal  rank,  for  example, 
an  independent  clause  and  a dependent 
clause 


a.  Clapping  her  hands  with  delight,  the  child  laughed  as  the  dog  danced. 

b.  Jumping  and  shouting,  Ellen  cheered  when  the  home  team  scored. 

c.  Impatiently,  Mr.  Parmar  waited  in  line  at  the  ticket  office. 

d.  Screaming  in  terror,  the  children  raced  down  the  hill. 

e.  As  the  wind  grew  stronger,  the  waves  crashed  against  the  wharf. 
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2.  Again,  answers  may  vary.  Following  are  suggestions. 

a.  When  Dakota  came  home,  he  changed  his  clothes. 

Dakota  changed  his  clothes  when  he  came  home. 

b.  He  hurried  to  his  grandfather’s  house  because  he  wanted  to  see  the  new 
puppies. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  new  puppies,  so  he  hurried  to  his  grandfather’s  house. 

c.  While  Dakota  had  been  in  school,  the  puppies  had  been  born. 

The  puppies  had  been  born  while  Dakota  had  been  in  school. 

d.  He  rushed  to  the  basement  where  the  puppies  were  lying  beside  their 
mother. 

e.  When  the  mother  dog  heard  Dakota,  she  barked. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  dog  heard  Dakota,  she  barked. 

3.  Once  again,  answers  may  vary.  Following  are  suggestions. 

a.  Although  it’s  snowing.  I’ll  take  the  dog  for  a walk. 

b.  The  car,  which  was  going  too  fast,  spun  out  of  control. 

The  car  spun  out  of  control  because  it  was  going  too  fast. 

c.  After  Chris  washed  the  potatoes,  he  baked  them  in  the  microwave. 

Chris  baked  the  potatoes  in  the  microwave  after  he  washed  them. 

Before  he  baked  them  in  the  microwave,  Chris  washed  the  potatoes. 

d.  Our  class  is  planning  a field  trip  to  the  Frank  Slide  Interpretive  Centre  since 
we  are  studying  Alberta  history. 

Since  we  are  studying  Alberta  history,  our  class  is  planning  a field  trip  to  the 
Frank  Slide  Interpretive  Centre. 

As  we  are  studying  Alberta  history,  our  class  is  planning  a field  trip  to  the 
Frank  Slide  Interpretive  Centre. 

e.  Terry  was  the  oldest  so  she  got  first  choice. 

As  Terry  was  the  oldest,  she  got  first  choice. 

Because  Terry  was  the  oldest,  she  got  first  choice. 

f.  I washed  and  polished  the  car  before  it  rained. 

After  I washed  and  polished  the  car,  it  rained. 
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4.  The  opening  sentences  of  a piece  of  writing  are  the  most  important.  You  must  engage  your 
readers’  interest.  As  well,  you  will  set  the  tone  for  your  story.  Most  folk  tales  begin  with  a 
description  of  the  setting  that  creates  a mood. 

You  might  find  it  helpful  to  read  the  beginnings  of  several  folk  tales  to  get  some  ideas  for  your 
story.  Ask  your  librarian  to  refer  you  to  a book  of  folk  tales,  or  go  to  the  Internet  and  use  your 
favourite  search  engine  to  find  examples  of  folk  tales.  Note  how  the  writers  capture  their  readers’ 
attention  and  establish  a mood.  As  well,  reread  the  opening  paragraphs  of  “The  Water  of  Life,’’  “Da 
Trang,’’  and  “Feathers  in  the  Wind”  in  Crossroads  8 to  see  how  those  tales  began. 

5.  Your  first  draft  is  where  you  get  your  ideas  down.  Don’t  stare  at  a blank  sheet  of  paper  or  computer 
screen.  Start  writing.  If  ideas  do  not  seem  to  come,  begin  writing  anyway.  One  word  will  lead  to 
others.  It  is  a little  like  brainstorming!  Do  not  worry  about  things  like  sentence  structure,  spelling, 
and  correct  punctuation.  You  can  fix  those  later.  Keep  on  writing. 

6.  Use  the  following  checklist  to  help  revise  your  writing. 

• Does  your  title  reflect  the  content  of  your  story? 

• Is  your  beginning  effective? 

• Do  you  have  too  few  or  too  many  details? 

• Are  there  repetitions?  Do  they  help  the  story,  or  should  you  remove  them? 

• Are  the  characters  believable  even  though  they  may  be  imaginary  beings? 

• Did  you  use  dialogue?  If  so,  is  it  believable? 

• Are  the  parts  of  your  story  in  order? 

• Are  the  problems  real  enough  even  though  the  story  is  a folk  tale? 

• Does  the  ending  grow  out  of  the  story? 

• Do  the  sentences  all  begin  the  same  way?  How  can  you  vary  your  sentences? 

• What  elements  of  a folk  tale  does  your  tale  have? 
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As  you  worked  through  the  lessons  in  this  section,  you  shared  several  adventures  through  a variety 
of  stories.  You  began  by  exploring  the  oral  tradition  of  storytelling  in  Lesson  1.  There  you  discovered 
techniques  used  by  effective  storytellers  and  by  effective  listeners. 

In  Lesson  2 you  continued  to  explore  storytelling  by  reading  a folk  tale,  “The  Water  of  Life.”  You 
learned  about  the  elements  of  a folk  tale,  examined  how  characters  in  a story  are  revealed,  practised 
Venn  diagramming  as  a way  of  comparing,  and  reviewed  the  correct  use  of  colons.  In  Lesson  3 you 
continued  to  examine  folk  tales  by  reading  “Da  Trang,”  a Vietnamese  folk  tale.  You  saw  how  a writer 
creates  suspense  in  a story.  You  also  increased  your  skill  in  using  commas  correctly  in  a series.  In 
Lesson  4 you  had  the  opportunity  to  become  a storyteller  when  you  created  and  told  a folk  tale  of 
your  own.  But  first,  you  investigated  ways  to  make  your  writing  more  interesting  by  varying  your 
sentences. 

You  should  now  have  a better  understanding  of  storytelling  in  general  and  of  folk  tales  in  particular. 

In  the  next  section  you  will  investigate  short  stories  as  you  continue  your  exploration  of  storytelling. 
Have  you  remembered  to  record  in  your  vocabulary  log  any  unfamiliar  words  that  you  encountered  in 
this  section? 
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Section  1 


((  The  Short  Story 


Do  you  enjoy  reading  short 
stories?  Short  stories  have  been 
around  for  a long  time.  In  fact, 
the  short  story  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  written  fiction. 

As  early  as  3000  BC,  the  Egyptians 
wrote  down  short  fictional  tales. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
1800s  that  short  stories  became 
a distinct  form  of  literature.  At 
that  time,  more  and  more  people 
had  access  to  education  and, 
with  increased  mechanization, 
more  people  had  time  for  leisure 
reading.  Magazines,  which 
were  relatively  inexpensive, 
became  popular  forms  of  reading 
material.  Short  stories  were  a part 
of  most  magazines.  The  rest,  as 
they  say,  is  history! 


What  is  it  about  short  stories  that  appeals  to  readers?  You  will  discover  the  answer  in  this  section.  You 
will  also  discover 


• what  a short  story  is 

• what  the  elements  of  a short  story  are 

• how  to  read  a short  story 

As  well,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  respond  to  two  short  stories.  Wlien  you  have 
completed  this  section,  you  will  have  extended  your  understanding — and  appreciation — of 
storytelling  even  further. 
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Lesson  1 : What  Is  a Short  Story? 


Mr.  Channer:  Suppose  you  had  to  explain  to  someone  what  a short  story  is.  What 
would  you  say? 


prose:  writing 
that  uses  ordinary 
language;  not 
poetry 


Nellen:  I would  say  that  a short  story  is  a piece  of  prose  fiction  that  isn’t  very  long, 

Mario:  A short  story  is  usually  based  on  one  event  or  conflict.  Most  of  the  time  the 
story  takes  place  over  a short  period  of  time. 


Megan:  Most  short  stories  have  just  a few  characters. 
Peter:  You  can  read  a short  story  in  one  sitting! 


Mr.  Channer:  Excellent!  Those  are  all  characteristics  of  a short  story.  A longer  work 
of  fiction,  such  as  a novel  or  a full-length  movie,  can  have  many  characters  in 
different  settings  involved  in  complicated  conflicts  that  cover  a long  time  span. 
Writers  of  short  stories  don’t  have  that  option.  They  are  limited  by  the  amount 
of  space  they  have;  every  word  and  action  in  a short  story  has  to  count. 


Short  Story  Defined 


short  story:  a brief 
fictional  prose  tale 
that  usu^ly  focuses 
on  one  character 
and  one  event,  and 
that  has  a limited 
setting 


A short  story  is  a brief  work  of  prose  fiction.  Short  story  writers  tell  stories  to 
entertain  their  readers  and  to  share  their  ideas  about  human  nature  and  the  world. 
Reading  a short  story  is  sometimes  compared  to  taking  a short  trip  where  you  meet 
new  people.  By  taking  part  in  the  lives  of  fictional  characters,  you  can  gain  insights 
into  people  and  their  behaviour.  You  may  even  learn  something  about  yourself! 


While  short  stories  are  written  primarily  to  entertain  the  reader,  they  may  also 


• provide  the  reader  with  escape 

• teach  the  reader  a lesson 

• make  the  reader  think 

• inspire  the  reader 
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plausible: 

appearing  true  or 
reasonable 


What  is  it  about  the  short  story  that  appeals  to  readers?  Many  people  find  short 
stories  appealing  because  they  are  compact  and  do  not  take  long  to  read.  A good 
short  story  does  not  just  happen;  its  different  parts  are  carefully  arranged  by  the 
writer  in  order  to  have  the  maximum  emotional  impact  on  the  reader. 


Journal  Entry  3Ci 


Do  you  enjoy  reading  short  stories?  Why  or  why  not?  What  kinds  of  short 
stories  do  you  like  the  most?  What  is  the  best  short  story  you  ever  read? 
What  made  it  so  remarkable?  What  is  the  worst  short  story  you  ever  read? 
Why  did  you  dislike  it  so  much? 


The  Elements  of  a Short  Story 

Short  stories  contain  several  basic  components.  Understanding  these  components 
will  help  you  to  enjoy  and  comprehend  the  stories  you  read.  Following  are 
descriptions  of  the  main  elements  used  in  writing  a short  story. 

Characters 

A well-written  story  pulls  you  quickly  into  the  lives  of  the  characters,  and  makes 
you  care  about  their  problems  and  their  feelings.  Although  characters  are 
imaginary,  they  must  be  believable  and  interesting.  Even  when  the  characters  are 
animals  or  superhuman  creatures,  they  must  behave  in  plausible  ways. 

Much  like  people  in  your  community,  characters  can  play  a major  or  a minor  role 
in  what  is  happening.  Characters  can  change  because  of  events,  or  they  can  remain 
the  same.  There  are  three  main  methods  of  presenting  characters  to  the  reader: 

• The  writer  tells  the  reader  directly  what  a character  is  like.  For  example. 
Grumpy  was  short — even  for  a dwarf.  He  was  bad-tempered  and  surly.  There 
was  no  pleasing  Grumpy.  He  complained  about  everything. 

• The  character  tells  the  reader  about  himself  or 
herself  through  dialogue,  actions,  appearance,  and 
thought.  For  example,  “The  problem  with  this  place,” 
complained  Grumpy  as  he  glared  at  Happy,  “is  that 
everyone  is  so  busy  singing  and  dancing,  they  don’t  get 
the  things  done  that  they’re  supposed  to  do.  Besides, 
they  make  so  much  noise;  a dwarf  can’t  hear  himself 
think.”  Scowling,  he  stomped  out. 

• Other  characters  talk  or  react  to  the  character,  letting 
the  reader  know  what  they  think  the  character  is  like.  For  example,  “Stay 
away  from  Grumpy,”  said  Doc.  “He  won’t  appreciate  what  you  do,  even  if  it 
does  make  his  work  easier.  He’ll  just  tell  you  that  it’s  not  good  enough,  or  that 
you’re  in  his  way.  He  never  says  anything  nice  to  anyone.” 
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For  more  information  about  characters,  read  the  section  titled  “Characters”  on 
pages  209  to  210  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

1 . Use  the  information  about  characters  from  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  to  match  the  terms  in  List  A with  the  appropriate  character  from 
List  B. 


List  A 


dynamic  character: 

a character  who 
undergoes  change 
as  the  story  unfolds 

static  character: 

a character  who 
stays  the  same 
throughout  the 
story 


a.  dynamic  character 

b.  static  character 

c.  flat  character 

d.  round  character 

e.  stereotypical  character 

ListB 


flat  character: 

a character  who 
displays  only  one 
quality  or  trait 

round  character: 

a character  who 
displays  several 
personality  traits 

stereotypical 
character:  a 

character  who 
behaves  in  an 
expected  or 
predictable  way; 
for  example,  the 
wicked  step- 
mother or  the 
pushy  used-car 
salesperson 


i.  the  dragon  in  “The  Water  of  Life” 

ii.  Cindy  in  “The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R.” 

iii.  the  king  in  “Da  Trang” 

iv.  the  mother  in  “Joy-riding” 

V.  Peter  in  “Joy-riding” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 


Setting 

The  setting  is  where  and  when  the  story  occurs.  Besides  letting  readers  picture  a 
certain  time  and  place,  the  setting  helps  to  establish  the  mood  of  the  story.  You  will 
examine  mood  in  more  detail  later  in  this  section. 


Read  about  setting  and  mood  on  page  210 
of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


Conflict 

Conflict  is  what  keeps  the  reader’s  interest  through  to  the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  the 
struggle  between  the  main  character  (the  protagonist)  and  an  opposing  force  (the 
antagonist).  Without  conflict,  the  main  character  would  get  whatever  he  or  she 
wanted,  right  away,  without  any  effort.  Would  you  really  want  to  read  something  so 
predictable? 
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The  three  main  types  of  conflict  used  by  writers  are  as  follows: 


Conflict  happens  when  something  prevents  a character  from  reaching  his  or  her 
goal.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• Person  against  other  people:  The  main  character  is  running  for  election  to 
the  students’  council  against  a popular  classmate. 

• Person  against  environment:  The  main  character  is  caught  in  an  avalanche 
while  skiing. 

• Person  against  himself  or  herself:  Despite  knowing  that  stealing  is  wrong,  the 
main  character  shoplifts  to  win  acceptance  from  the  gang. 

2.  Check  your  understanding  of  the  types  of  conflict.  Match  the  following  types  of 
conflict  with  the  examples  that  come  after. 

Conflict 

a.  person  versus  person 
h.  person  versus  environment 
c.  person  versus  self 

Example 

i.  Mackenzie  struggled  to  close  the  door  against  the  icy  blast  of  wind. 

ii.  Mackenzie  couldn’t  decide  whether  to  tell  or  to  keep  the  information 
hidden. 

iii.  Mackenzie  had  to  prove  to  the  teacher  that  the  poem  was  not  copied. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 
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Plot 


The  plot  is  the  chain  of  events  in  a story.  It  is  what  happens  as  the  main  character 
struggles  to  overcome  an  obstacle  or  resolve  a problem.  It  is  the  plot  that  keeps  you 
reading  to  discover  what  happens.  Most  plots  contain  the  following  five  parts: 

• Initial  incident:  After  characters  are  introduced  and  a setting  is  established, 
something  happens  to  cause  a problem  (a  conflict). 

• Rising  action:  Tension  builds  up  as  complications  occur,  and  characters 
encounter  challenges  or  obstacles. 

• Climax:  This  is  the  high  point  of  the  story.  All  the  action  in  the  story  builds  up 
to  this  point. 

• Outcome  or  falling  action:  The  conflict  is  resolved.  The  fate  of  the  characters 
is  usually  revealed. 

• Conclusion:  Loose  ends  are  tied  up.  Not  all  stories  have  a conclusion;  it  is 
sometimes  a part  of  the  outcome. 


N 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  while  most  short 
stories  contain  these  plot  elements,  there  are 
exceptions.  Sometimes,  for  example,  the  outcome  and 
the  conclusion  are  revealed  in  the  climax  of  the  plot. 


Read  “Plot  and  Conflict”  on  pages  208  to  209  of  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  to  learn  more  about  these  story  elements. 

3.  In  your  notebook  draw  a plot  diagram  like  the  one  that  follows.  Then  diagram 
the  plot  of  “The  Water  of  Life.”  You  have  been  given  some  elements  to  help  you 
get  started. 


Compare  your  plot  diagram  with  the  one  on  page  54. 
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Point  of  View 


omniscient  (all- 
knowing) point 
of  view:  a way  of 
telling  a story  in 
which  the  author 
acts  as  the  narrator 

limited 

omniscient:  a way 
of  telling  a story  in 
which  a character 
is  the  narrator  and 
tells  the  story  as  he 
or  she  witnesses  it 
using  the  words  he, 
she,  and  they 

first-person  point 
of  view:  a way  of 
telling  a story  in 
which  a character 
is  the  narrator  and 
uses  words  / and  ive 


You  were  introduced  to  point  of  view  in  Module  2:  Section  2,  Lesson  4.  You  may  find 
it  helpful  to  review  that  lesson  now.  To  find  out  more  about  this  story  element,  read 
the  section  titled  “Point  of  View”  on  pages  21 1 to  212  of  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook.  Then  check  your  understanding  by  answering  the  following  question. 

4.  Read  the  following  excerpts.  Ask  yourself  who  is  telling  the  story,  and  then 

match  the  excerpt  with  the  appropriate  label  from  the  list  that  comes  after. 

Excerpt 

a.  1 knew  1 had  to  focus  on  the  game,  but  1 
kept  wondering  why  Nat  was  mad  at  me. 

What  had  1 said  that  upset  her  so  much? 

b.  Krishna  knew  she  had  to  focus  on  the 
game,  but  she  kept  wondering  why 
Nat  wouldn’t  talk  to  her.  She  couldn’t 
remember  doing  anything  that  would 
make  Nat  angry. 

c.  Krishna’s  comments  had  made  Nat 
furious,  but  she  wasn’t  going  to  think 
about  that  now.  The  whistle  blew  and 
the  ref  dropped  the  puck.  Wendy  dug  in 
and  quickly  passed  the  puck  to  Krishna. 

Krishna,  distracted  by  Nat’s  anger,  missed 
the  pass.  Nat  gained  control  of  the  puck 
and  skated  down  the  ice. 

Point  of  View 

i.  omniscient  (all-knowing)  point  of  view 

ii.  limited  omniscient  point  of  view 

iii.  first-person  point  of  view 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  54. 
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Most  nursery  rhymes  are  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  all-knowing 
(omniscient)  narrator.  Choose  a nursery  rhyme  and  retell  the  events  from 
the  first-person  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  How  will 
the  story  be  changed  by  the  new  narrator’s  different  reading  of  events? 
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Intended  Message 


theme:  the  main 
idea  or  intended 
message  of  a 
story;  the  writer’s 
comment  on  some 
aspect  of  life 


The  intended  message,  or  theme,  is  the  main  idea  of  the  story,  or  the  writer’s 
comment  on  human  nature  or  life.  Once  a writer  knows  what  he  or  she  wants  to 
say,  he  or  she  chooses  the  characters,  setting,  conflict,  plot,  and  point  of  view  to 
convey  that  message.  Keep  in  mind  that  not  every  reader  will  interpret  the  intended 
message  in  the  same  way. 


Annette:  Do  all  short  stories  have  a theme? 

Ms.  Elias:  No,  they  don’t;  however,  stories  are  usually  more  interesting  if  they  do 
have  a theme. 

Jamal:  I have  a hard  time  figuring  out  the  theme  of  story. 

Ms.  Elias:  Sometimes  it  is  tricky  identifying  the  theme.  It  may  be  helpful  to  ask 
yourself,  “What  does  the  protagonist  discover  about  life  or  people  by  the  end  of 
the  story?”  Another  hint  is  to  consider  the  title  of  a story.  It  will  often  give  you 
clues  to  the  theme. 

Annette:  I’m  still  not  sure  about  finding  the  theme  of  a story.  What’s  the  difference 
between  a theme  and  a topic? 

Ms.  Elias:  The  topic  of  a short  story  is  often  mistaken  for  its  theme.  The  following 
explanation  should  help  you  understand  the  difference. 

A topic  refers  to  what  the  author  is  writing  about.  Following  are  examples  of  topics 
that  an  author  could  write  about: 

• love 

• dogs 

• UFOs 

• time 

• courage 

• friendship 

• honesty 

• basketball 
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These  topics  are  very  broad.  A v^iter  would 
most  likely  narrow  the  topic  to  a more 
manageable  one.  For  example,  the  topic 
loue  might  be  narrowed  to  the  love  between 
two  people,  or  the  topic  dogs  might  be 
narrowed  to  the  dogs  in  my  life. 

Theme  is  the  point  the  writer  wishes  to 
make  about  the  topic.  It  is  the  main  or 
central  idea  underlying  a piece  of  v\n:iting. 
Theme  is  more  specific  than  topic.  Suppose 
you  are  reading  a short  story  about  the 
topic  courage.  Here  are  possible  themes, 
or  points,  that  a writer  might  wish  to  make 
about  courage: 


• Courage  involves  taking  risks. 

• Courage  makes  one  vulnerable. 


Theme  should  be  expressed  as  a complete  sentence. 


For  more  about  the  intended  message,  read  “Theme"  on  pages  210  to  21 1 of 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  tips  for 
understanding  theme. 


5.  In  Module  2 you  read  the  story  “The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R.”  Write  a theme 
statement  for  this  story. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  54. 


In  this  lesson  you  discussed  what  a short  story 
is  and  the  elements  that  make  up  a short 
story.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  apply  what 
you  have  learned  about  this  form  of 
storytelling  to  a short  story  from  Crossroads  8. 
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Glossary 


dynamic  character:  a character  who 

undergoes  change  as  the  story  unfolds 

first-person  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling  a 
story  in  which  a character  is  the  narrator 
and  uses  the  words  I and  we 

flat  character:  a character  who  displays  only 
one  quality  or  trait 

limited  omniscient  point  of  view:  a way  of 

telling  a story  in  which  a character  is  the 
narrator  and  tells  the  story  as  he  or  she 
witnesses  it  using  the  words  he,  she,  and 
they 

omniscient  (all-knowing)  point  of  view:  a way 

of  telling  a story  in  which  the  author  acts  as 
the  narrator 

plausible:  appearing  true  or  reasonable 

Suggested  Responses 


prose:  writing  that  uses  ordinary  language;  not 
poetry 

round  character:  a character  who  displays 
several  personality  traits 

short  story:  a brief  fictional  prose  tale  that 
usually  focuses  on  one  character  and  one 
event,  and  that  has  a limited  setting 

static  character:  a character  who  stays  the 
same  throughout  the  story 

stereotypical  character:  a character  who 

behaves  in  an  expected  or  predictable  way; 
for  example,  the  wicked  step-mother  or  the 
pushy  used-car  salesperson 

theme:  the  main  idea  or  intended  message  of  a 
story;  the  writer’s  comment  on  some  aspect 
of  life 


1.  a.  ii  Cindy  undergoes  a personality  change  as  a result  of  the  fairy  godmother’s  visit.  By  the  end 
of  the  story,  Cindy  is  able  to  stand  up  for  herself. 

h.  iv  The  mother  remains  the  same  throughout  the  story. 

c.  iii  We  only  know  one  thing  about  the  king.  He  is  fair-minded.  This  is  shown  by  his  willingness 

to  listen  to  Da  Trang. 

d.  V As  the  story  unfolds,  we  learn  Peter  is  intelligent,  has  musical  ability,  and  is  determined.  He 

does  what  his  mother  tells  him  but  knows  how  to  manipulate  her. 


It  could  be  argued  that  Peter  is  also  a dynamic  character  because  he  undergoes  a change 
within  the  story. 

e.  i The  dragon  behaves  as  you  would  expect  a dragon  to  behave. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  characters  that  are  flat  or  stereotypical  may  also  be  static.  They 
do  not  usually  change  within  the  story. 

2.  a.  iii  Mackenzie  versus  the  teacher. 

b.  i Mackenzie  versus  the  wind. 

c.  ii  Mackenzie  versus  herself — her  conscience. 
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3. 


Dragon  comes  out  of  well 


Sister  reaches  for  cup 


Fox  warns  of  danger 

Sister  and  Brother  set 
out  to  get  water 

Tree  does  not  bloom  •^Initial  Incident 


Brother  turns  to  stone 
Stones  insult  them 


Sister  polishes  dragon’s  scales 


Sister  gets  water  and  starts  back 


Sister  and  Brother  give  water  to 
Conclusion  •Tree  blooms 


You  may  have  included  more  details  in  the  rising  action  and  the  falling  action. 

4.  a.  iii 

b.  ii 

c.  i 

5.  Responses  may  vary.  Following  are  possibilities. 

• People  need  to  be  their  own  person,  not  what  someone  else  thinks  they  should  be. 

• Qualities  such  as  self-esteem  and  independence  are  more  important  than  popularity. 
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Lesson  2:  Reading  a Short  Story 


Whether  you  are  reading  for  a class  assignment  or  for  your  own  enjoyment,  your 
understanding  of  a story  is  influenced  by  your  feelings,  interests,  background,  and 
prior  knowledge.  These  factors  help  you  make  personal  connections  with  the  story 
you  are  reading.  Suppose  you  read  a story  about  a girl  who  dreams  of  climbing 
Mount  Everest.  You  may  never  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  a mountain  but  you 
can  certainly  relate  to  the  main  character’s  desire  to  fulfil  her  dream.  Dreams  and 
hopes  are  part  of  everyone’s  experience.  If  you  are  interested  in  mountain  climbing 
or  have  watched  a movie  about  mountain  climbing,  this  will  influence  your 
interpretation  of  the  story.  If  you  have  past  experience  in  mountain  climbing,  you 
will  connect  with  the  story.  Being  able  to  connect  personally  with  the  story  helps 
you — the  reader — visualize  the  writer’s  message. 

The  strategies  that  you  use  to  read  a story  can  also  help  you  understand  and 
appreciate  the  piece.  Following  are  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  get  the  most 
from  reading  a short  story. 

How  to  Read  a Short  Story 

• Prepare  for  reading. 

-Read  the  title.  Think  about  what  might  happen  in  the  story. 

-Are  you  familiar  with  this  author?  If  so,  what  kind  of  story  might  it  be? 

-Note  any  illustrations.  What  do  they  suggest  about  the  story? 

- Read  the  first  few  paragraphs,  and  then  stop.  Ask  yourself,  “What  have  I 
learned  so  far  about  the  characters,  setting,  conflict,  and  point  of  view?” 
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• Be  an  active  reader;  get  involved  in  the  story. 

-Ask  yourself  questions  about  what  is  happening. 

-Predict  what  will  happen  next. 

-Put  yourself  in  the  characters'  place. 

-Picture  the  events  in  your  mind. 

- Make  connections  to  your  ovm  life  and  to  what  you  already  know.  Do  the 
characters  remind  you  of  someone  you  know  or  have  met  in  another  story? 
Can  you  identify  with  them  or  with  the  conflict? 

• Follow  up  your  reading. 

-Try  to  identify  the  story’s  purpose.  Was  it  written  to  entertain,  or  to  say 
something  important  about  life? 

-Discuss  your  ideas  about  the  story  with  someone  else. 

-Appreciate  the  writer’s  craft.  Think  about  how  the  story  is  told.  What 
language  and  word  choices  did  the  writer  make?  What  is  the  writer’s  tone? 
How  does  it  add  to  the  story? 

“No  Matter  What” 

1.  Turn  to  the  short  story  “No  Matter  What”  on  page  70  of  Crossroads  8.  Consider 
the  title  of  the  story,  the  question  beside  the  title,  and  the  illustrations.  Use  this 
information  to  make  predictions  about  the  story. 

2.  a.  Read  the  first  page  of  “No  Matter  What.”  Do  the  predictions  you  made  in 

question  1 seem  reasonable? 

b.  What  have  you  learned  so  far  about  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

loan  Lowery  Nixon  has  written  books  for  children  of  every  age.  Much  of  her  writing  falls 
into  the  category  of  young-adult  mysteries.  She  won  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Award  from 
the  Mystery  Writers  of  America  four  times.  If  you  want  to  find  out  more  about  her  and 
her  books,  search  the  Internet  using  the  key  words  Joan  Lowery  Nixon. 


Now  sit  back  and  read  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words 
you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 
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Did  the  story  turn  out  as  you  predicted?  Or,  were  you  surprised  by  what  happened? 
Did  you  find  that  you  had  to  revise  your  predictions  as  more  information  was 
revealed  to  you?  Making  and  revising  predictions  throughout  the  reading  of  a text  is 
a strategy  used  by  active  readers.  It  is  a strategy  well  worth  practising  because  being 
an  active  reader  increases  your  understanding  of  the  text  you  are  reading. 

3.  Do  questions  1.  a.  and  1.  b.  on  page  85  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60. 

5/ 


How  is  the  story  “No  Matter  What”  an  adventure?  What  elements  (for 
example,  meeting  a challenge,  danger,  bravery)  are  associated  with  this  kind 
of  adventure?  What  emotions  are  involved  in  this  type  of  adventure?  Do  ail 
adventures  involve  these  emotions? 

What  kinds  of  adventures  have  you  had?  How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  on 
an  adventure? 


Journal  Entry 


One  technique  that  a writer  may  use  to  develop  a story 
is  that  of  chance  or  coincidence.  In  “No  Matter  What,” 
two  examples  of  chance  or  coincidence  were  the 
window  in  the  bathroom  and  Megan  learning  earlier 
about  Danny’s  hiding  place.  Both  of  these  coincidences 
helped  to  move  the  plot  along. 

4.  a.  Find  two  other  examples  of  coincidence  or 

chance  that  the  writer  of  “No  Matter  What”  used 
to  develop  the  story. 


b.  How  would  the  story  have  been  affected  if  these  situations  had  been 
different? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 


A storyboard  is  a series  of  sketches  with  captions  that  establishes  an  order 
for  events.  Storyboards  are  often  used  to  plan  a video  production.  Develop  a 
storyboard  of  the  main  events  of  “No  Matter  What”  using  rough  sketches  to 
symbolize  the  action.  Label  the  sketches  with  keywords  from  the  story  and 
with  the  plot  elements  that  the  sketches  represent. 
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Analyzing  Dialogue 


Dialogue  plays  an  important  part  in  fiction.  It  is  especially  useful  in  short  stories 
because  writers  do  not  have  a lot  of  space  for  explanations  or  lengthy  descriptions. 
By  using  dialogue,  important  details  can  be  revealed  in  few  words.  What  characters 
say  and  the  way  they  say  it  helps  to  do  the  following: 

• portray  character 

• show  characters’  relationships  with  one  another 

• advance  the  plot 

• create  tone 

5.  Think  about  the  v^iter’s  use  of  dialogue  in  “No  Matter  What.”  With  a partner  or 
in  a small  group,  discuss  the  following  questions: 

a.  How  do  conversations  between  the  characters  in  the  story  “No  Matter  What” 
reveal  action? 

b.  What  personality  traits  of  the  characters  are  revealed  from  these 
conversations? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 
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If  the  story  “No  Matter  What”  were  v^nritten  without  dialogue,  would  it  be 
as  dramatic?  Try  rewriting  a portion  of  the  story  without  dialogue.  Explain 
what  happens  to  the  story  when  you  remove  the  dialogue. 


Peter:  This  story  would  make  a good  TV  show.  It  has  all  the  same  elements  as  a 
crime  show.  There’s  the  bad  guy  who  breaks  the  law  and  the  innocent  bystander 
who  gets  caught  up  in  the  action. 
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Nellen:  Hey!  You’re  right!  It  has  the  police  who  arrive  a little  too  late  and  the 
quick- thinking  protagonist  who  saves  the  day.  It  even  has  a chase  scene. 

Mr.  Channer:  What  makes  these  types  of  stories  appealing  to  their  audiences? 

Jamal:  I think  it’s  because  the  storylines  and  the  characters  are  recognizable.  People 
know  what  to  expect. 


Mr.  Channer:  I agree  with  you,  Jamal.  There  might  be  some  twists  to  the  plot  and 
characters  that  keep  the  audience  guessing,  but  they’re  not  usually  too  thought 
provoking.  People  watch,  and  read,  this  kind  of  story  to  be  entertained. 


stereotype:  an 
oversimplified  and 
often  exaggerated 
portrayal  of  a 
person,  group,  or 
idea;  a character 
who  represents 
such  an  idea 


The  characters  and  situations  you’re  talking  about  are  stereotypes.  Remember 
the  character  types  you  looked  at  in  Lesson  1?  A stereotypical  character  is  a 
character  that  behaves  in  an  expected  or  predictable  way.  A stereotype  is  an 
oversimplified  picture  of  people  or  ideas  without  consideration  for  individual 
differences. 

6.  a.  What  stereotypes  are  common  to  the  TV  shows  described  in  the  class 
discussion? 


b.  Are  any  of  the  characters  in  “No  Matter  What”  stereotypes?  If  so,  who? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62. 


Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 and  3 of  Section  2. 

^ J 


In  this  lesson  you  were  given  some  strategies  for  reading 
a short  story.  You  practised  these  strategies  when  you 
read  the  short  story  “No  Matter  What.”  You  continued 
your  examination  of  plot  elements,  and  you  analyzed 
dialogue  to  see  how  it  can  be  used  to  move  the  plot 
along.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  read  another  short  story. 
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Glossary 

Stereotype:  an  oversimplified  and  often  exaggerated  portrayal  of  a person,  group,  or  idea;  a character 
who  represents  such  an  idea 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Because  everyone  brings  their  own  prior  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  story,  there  are,  of 
course,  no  right  or  wrong  predictions.  Compare  your  predictions  to  the  following: 

The  title  suggests  that  the  story  may  have  something  to  do  with  a threat  or  a dangerous  situation. 
The  question  “Could  you  guarantee  someone  else’s  safety  no  matter  what  the  circumstances?” 
seems  to  support  this  idea.  The  illustrations  suggest  some  kind  of  conflict  between  a young  boy 
and  a girl  and  that  this  conflict  may  involve  the  police.  This  also  seems  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
story  may  have  something  to  do  with  a threat  or  a dangerous  situation. 

Although  you  were  not  asked  to  use  it  in  making  your  predictions,  the  information  about  the 
author  in  the  “Did  You  Know?”  box  might  lead  you  to  predict  that  the  story  is  about  young  people 
involved  in  a mystery. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  predictions  that  you  made. 

b.  The  setting  of  the  story  has  been  established  (a  family  home  in  present  time)  and  the  main 
character  introduced  (the  narrator,  Megan).  You  have  also  learned  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  story  is  told  (first  person).  As  well,  a problem  has  arisen,  although  you  do  not  yet 
know  what  it  is. 

3.  Question  1.  a.  from  Crossroads  8:  Responses  will  be  personal  opinion.  Be  sure  to  support  your 
opinion  with  evidence  from  the  story.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

I do  not  think  when  Megan  was  given  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  her  little  brother  that  she 
fully  understood  what  “no  matter  what”  involved.  She  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  “no  matter 
what”  could  mean  her  brother’s  life  might  be  at  risk.  It  is  not  until  Danny  climbs  out  the  bathroom 
window  and  disappears  that  Megan  begins  to  realize  the  responsibility  she  has  taken  on.  The  visit 
from  the  police  confirms  it. 

Question  1.  b.  from  Crossroads  8:  Again,  responses  will  be  personal  opinion,  and  again,  provide 
an  explanation  for  your  opinion.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

In  my  opinion,  the  ending  of  the  story  is  not  believable.  I think  the  ending  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
Even  if  Megan  had  been  able  to  pick  up  the  showerhead  without  Ridgway  noticing,  I think  it  is 
unlikely  that  she  would  have  been  that  accurate  with  her  throw.  Maybe  if  the  author  had  told  us 
earlier  that  Megan  was  an  expert  baseball  pitcher  or  something  similar,  her  action  would  have 
been  more  believable. 
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4.  a.  Other  examples  of  chance  or  coincidence  include  the  following: 

• The  deadbolt  on  the  door  was  not  fastened. 

• The  police  arrived  immediately  after  Ridgway  left. 

• Megan  had  recently  gotten  her  driver’s  licence. 

• Megan  did  not  give  Ridgway's  phone  number  to  the  police. 

• Ridgway  wore  the  same  shoes  earlier. 

• Ridgway  explained  his  actions  to  Megan  and  Danny. 

• Megan’s  throw  was  accurate. 

b.  If  any  of  the  preceding  situations  had  been  different,  what  would  have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  story? 

• What  if  the  police  had  arrived  when  Ridgway  was  still  in  Megan’s  house?  Would  they  have 
caught  him  then?  Would  Ridgway  have  taken  Megan  hostage  and  used  her  as  a human 
shield  while  he  made  his  getaway? 

• What  if  Ridgway  had  changed  his  shoes?  What  if  he  had  worn  slip-on  shoes? 

• What  if  Megan  had  missed  when  she  threw  the  showerhead? 

The  possibilities  are  endless!  You  will  probably  agree  that  the  plot  would  either  be  very  dull  or 
else  it  would  have  to  take  a different  twist. 

5.  a.  and  b.  Discussion  and  responses  to  the  two  questions  will  vary.  Following  are  some  examples 

from  the  story  of  how  dialogue  is  used  to  reveal  information  about  the  characters  and  to  move 
the  plot  forward. 

Dialogue  helps  to 

• portray  characters:  “Important  to  who?  You?”  I challenged.  (This  tells  the  reader  that 
Megan  is  smart  and  brave.) 

• show  characters’  relationships  with  one  another:  “I  don’t  need  a bossy  big  sister  to  tag 
along  after  me.”  (This  tells  the  reader  that  Danny  is  younger  than  Megan,  and  that  he 
wants  to  feel  more  independent.) 

• advance  the  plot:  “You  know  that  Frank  Berkeley  is  dead.”  ( This  tells  the  reader  that 
the  character  is  dead,  and  that  Ridgway  knows  that  Megan  knows  about  it.  It  arouses 
suspicion.) 

• create  tone  and  mood:  “Okay,”  I shouted.  “Go  by  yourself.  Who  cares?”  (The  tag  word 
shouted  creates  tension,  and  the  speech  shows  impatience.) 
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6.  a.  Stereotypes  you  may  have  noticed  in  TV  crime  shows  include  the  evil  bad  guy,  the  clever 

detective,  the  brilliant  defence  lawyer,  and  the  loyal  police  partners  who  are  devoted  to  their 
job  and  to  each  other. 

You  may  have  listed  others.  Most  writers  try  to  create  fresh,  real  characters.  Because  a 
character  is  a stereotype,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  character  is  ineffective. 

b.  Most  readers  would  recognize  Ridgway  as  the  stereotypical  “bad  guy.”  He  is  cunning  and 
deceitful  and  ruthless.  He  is  a hired  killer.  He  uses  a disguise  to  get  to  Frank  Berkeley,  and  he 
pretends  to  Megan  that  he  is  a detective.  He  is  ready  to  kill  again  to  cover  up  the  first  murder. 
He  appears  clever  but  is  not  quite  clever  enough — the  shoelaces  give  him  away. 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  a different  time?  What  if  you 
were  “picked  up”  from  the  twenty-first  century  and  transported  to  the  same  place 
only  100  years  earlier  or  later  in  time?  What  differences  would  there  be?  Would  the 
people  you  meet  be  able  to  understand  you?  Something  like  this  did  happen  to  the 
characters  in  the  short  story  that  you  are  about  to  read. 


Turn  to  page  121  in  Crossroads  8.  Read  the  title  of  the  story,  the  introductory  phrase 
before  the  title,  and  the  “Goals  at  a Glance.”  Flip  through  the  story,  noting  the 
length,  the  format,  and  the  dates.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


1.  a.  What  information  about  the  selection  do  you  already  have? 
b.  Who  might  be  on  the  road? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 


You’ve  previewed  the  story  and  made  some 
predictions.  Find  out  if  your  predictions  are 
accurate.  Get  comfortable  and  read  the  story. 
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If  possible,  read  the  story  aloud  with  a partner,  each  taking  the  role  of  one  of  the 
characters  and  reading  either  the  diary  or  e-mail  entries. 

2.  a.  Who  are  the  main  characters  in  “On  the  Road”? 
b.  How  would  you  describe  their  personalities? 


3.  Where  does  the  story  take  place?  Describe  the  setting. 


4.  What  conflicts  do  the  main  characters  have?  What  is  your  reaction  to  the 
resolution  of  the  conflicts? 


5.  What  kind  of  mood  or  atmosphere  did  the  writer  create? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 

Journal  Entyy  3K 


Although  the  two  Sarahs  lived  140  years  apart,  both  girls  were  frustrated  by 
similar  circumstances.  Write  a paragraph  in  which  you  answer  the  following 
questions: 

• What  were  the  causes  of  their  frustrations? 

• Do  you  think  these  are  common  complaints  for  most  teens?  Why  or 
why  not? 

• Can  you  identify  with  their  problems?  Explain. 


6.  Do  questions  1.  a.  to  1.  d.  on  page  133  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 


Journal  Entry  3L 


“On  the  Road”  is  told  entirely  through  diary  entries  and  e-mail  messages. 
Compare  the  writing  style  of  the  two  girls.  Examine  the  form  (diary  versus 
e-mail)  and  the  language  (note  the  differences  in  tone  and  vocabulary). 
Then  select  one  of  the  entries  in  the  story  and  rewrite  it  in  the  style  of  the 
other  Sarah. 

What  did  you  have  to  change?  Which  style  do  you  prefer?  Why? 
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Homophones 

Much  of  the  story  “On  the  Road”  centres  on  miscommunication  between  the  two 
Sarahs.  The  two  girls  do  not  realize  that  each  belongs  to  a different  time  period. 
They  often  do  not  comprehend  what  the  other  is  referring  to,  either  because  of  a 
change  in  meaning  or  a difference  in  expression  and  pronunciation.  For  example, 
the  1854  Sarah  does  not  understand  the  1994  Sarah’s  pronunciation  of  Toronto. 

One  source  of  miscommunication  between  the  girls  is  the  use  of  homophones. 
Homophones  are  words  that  are  pronounced  alike  but  are  spelled  differently 
and  have  different  meanings.  The  words  to,  two,  and  too  are  homophones. 
Homophones  can  easily  be  confused  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

Homophones  in  the  story  that  cause  confusion  are  Muse  (inspiration)  and  mews 
(row  of  housing)  and  bus  (vehicle)  and  buss  (kiss). 

“I  shall  soon  be  free  to  follow  my  Muse  . . .”  (page  122,  second  paragraph  of  the 
diary  entry) 

“Then,  get  this — she  says,  T fear  the  mews  will  abandon  me  . . .’”  (page  128,  near 
the  end  of  the  e-mail ) 

“1  tell  her  I’m  going  to  get  the  bus  to  Saint  lohn.”  (page  127,  third  paragraph  of 
the  e-mail) 

“. . . she  was  going  to  St.  Andrews  to  ‘catch  a buss’  to  Saint  John.”  (page  128, 
third  paragraph  of  the  diary  entry) 


Megan:  The  two  Sarahs  are  also  confused  by  words  that  are  spelled  the  same  but 
have  different  meanings.  When  the  1994  Sarah  uses  the  word  call,  she  means 
a phone  call,  but  the  1854  Sarah  thinks  she  means  to  call  on  someone  as  in  to 
visit. 


homographs: 

words  that  are 
spelled  the  same 
hut  have  different 
meanings 


Mario:  The  same  thing  happens  with  bucks.  The  1994  Sarah  means  money,  but 
when  the  1854  Sarah  hears  the  word  bucks,  she  thinks  of  a male  deer. 

Mr.  Channer:  You  people  are  very  observant.  Words  that  are  spelled  the  same  but 
have  different  meanings  are  called  homographs.  And,  like  homophones,  they 
certainly  can  cause  confusion. 
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Check  Your  Spelling 


Homophones  can  be  confusing  when  it  comes  to  spelling.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
correct  spelling  for  the  homophone  you  are  using,  use  your  dictionary  to  ensure 
you  have  the  correct  word.  If  you  are  using  a computer  spell-check  program, 
remember  that  the  computer  cannot  tell  you  whether  you  have  used  the  correct 
homophone. 


Following  is  a list  of  common  homophones.  When  you  proofread  your  writing,  use 
this  list  to  help  you  select  the  correct  homophone. 


acts,  axe 
aloud,  allowed 
blew,  blue 
capital,  capitol 
close,  clothes 
dear,  deer 
fair,  fare 
for,  fore,  four 
guessed,  guest 
groan,  grown 


its,  it’s 

knight,  night 
lead,  led 
pair,  pear,  pare 
past,  passed 
patience,  patients 
principal,  principle 
rain,  reign,  rein 
sail,  sale 
seam,  seem 


sent,  scent,  cent 
sight,  site,  cite 
so,  sew,  sow 
stationary,  stationery 
there,  their,  they’re 
threw,  through 
to,  two,  too 
who’s,  whose 
write,  right 
your,  you’re 


For  more  help  with  spelling  problem  words,  refer  to  pages  1 1 to  16  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Llandhook. 
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7.  a.  In  your  notebook  write  a sentence  that  shows  the  correct  meaning  of  each 
word  in  the  following  sets  of  homophones.  An  example  is  given  to  help  you 
get  started. 

Example:  threw,  through 

Kelly  threw  a rock  through  the  window. 

i.  close,  clothes 

ii.  past,  passed 

iii.  for,  four 

iv.  your,  you’re 

V.  stationary,  stationery 

b.  Choose  four  other  sets  of  homophones  from  the  list  of  common 

homophones.  Then  write  a sentence  for  each  set  that  shows  the  correct 
meaning  of  each  word. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  69. 

Porifolio  Item  3E 


Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  Sarahs.  Time  has  passed  and  you  are  now 
a grandmother  telling  your  story  of  running  away  to  a fifteen-year- old 
grandchild.  Make  a recording  of  your  story.  You  may  wish  to  review  what 
makes  a good  storyteller  (Section  1:  Lesson  1)  before  you  begin. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  and  responded  to  the  short 
story  “On  the  Road,”  which  was  written  in  a 
different  style  and  format  than  most  short  stories 
You  also  examined  the  use  of  homophones. 
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Glossary 

homographs:  words  that  are  spelled  the  same  but  have  different  meanings 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Following  is  information  you  may  have  noticed  when  you  previewed  the  text: 

• It  is  a short  story. 

• It  appears  to  be  about  travelling. 

• The  style  is  different  from  most  short  stories. 

• It  is  written  in  two  different  formats:  diary  entries  and  e-mail  messages. 

• It  covers  different  times:  1854  and  1994. 

You  may  have  listed  other  information. 

h.  At  this  point,  the  reader  does  not  know  for  sure  who  might  be  on  the  road.  It  might  be  the 
writer  of  the  diary  entries. 

2.  a.  The  main  characters  in  “On  the  Road”  are  the  two  Sarahs. 

b.  Responses  may  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  description. 

Sarah  M.  Bonney  seems  to  be  quite  mature  in  her  thoughts  and  actions.  She  is  serious  and 
ambitious  in  regard  to  her  future.  Her  manner  is  cautious  and  reserved.  The  modern-day 
Sarah  is  impulsive  and  readily  speaks  her  mind.  She  is  self-centred.  She  is  interested  in  having 
fun.  She  does  not  seem  to  worry  about  other  people’s  feelings. 

3.  The  story  takes  place  in  April  in  an  isolated  rural  area  near  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  in  two 
different  eras:  1854  and  1994.  Most  of  the  action  occurs  on  a muddy  dirt  road. 

4.  Both  main  characters  are  unhappy  with  where  they  are,  and  they  are  frustrated  with  their  lives. 
This  conflict  is  internal  (person  versus  self).  They  are  also  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Your 
reaction  to  the  resolution  of  the  conflicts  will  be  personal.  Did  you  find  the  resolution  believable? 
(First,  you  have  to  accept  that  the  two  girls  were  able  to  meet  as  they  did.)  Was  it  likely  each  girl 
would  give  up  her  “escape”  plans  and  return  home? 

5.  The  mood  created  by  the  writer  is  one  of  frustration  and  confusion  mixed  with  mystery. 

6.  Question  1 . a.  from  Crossroads  8 

Would  the  two  Sarahs  have  found  common  interests  if  they  had  gotten  to  know  each  other,  or 
were  their  personalities  too  different?  Have  you  explained  clearly  why  you  think  the  girls  could  or 
could  not  become  friends? 
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Question  1.  b.  from  Crossroads  8 

The  Sarahs  could  learn  that  sometimes  an  individual  has  to  put  dreams  and  goals  aside  for  awhile 
because  of  responsibilities.  They  could  also  learn  to  be  more  accepting  of  those  who  are  different. 

Question  1.  c.  from  Crossroads  8 

Questions  will  probably  depend  on  what  part  of  the  past  you  were  transported  to  and  who  you 
encounter.  It  would  be  a little  like  meeting  someone  from  another  country  or  culture. 

Question  1.  d.  from  Crossroads  8 

Use  the  following  checklist  to  ensure  your  paragraph  is  effective: 

• I have  clearly  stated  my  opinion. 

• I have  provided  appropriate  support  for  my  opinion. 

• The  language  I used  is  correct  and  effective. 

• My  writing  flows  smoothly  and  coherently. 

• I have  corrected  any  errors  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 

7.  a.  Sentences  will  vary.  If  you  are  unsure  of  the  correct  meanings  of  the  homophones  that  you 
chose,  go  to  your  dictionary.  Following  are  some  samples: 

i.  I will  close  the  door  of  my  clothes  closet. 

ii.  On  past  trips  to  the  beach,  we  had  passed  that  house  many  times. 

iii.  You  can  have  three  or  four  cookies /or  your  lunch. 

iv.  You’re  going  to  lose  your  place  in  line  if  you  leave  now. 

V.  I used  my  best  stationery  to  write  a letter  of  complaint  when  my  stationary  bike  fell  apart. 
Hint:  If  you  have  trouble  remembering  which  spelling  to  use  for  these  two  homophones, 
remember  that  stationery  is  paper,  and  both  contain  the  letters  er. 

b.  Which  homophones  did  you  select  for  your  sentences?  Use  your  dictionary  to  ensure  that  you 
have  used  them  correctly. 
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[ ((Section  2 Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  continued  your  exploration  of  storytelling  by  examining  a popular  written  form 
of  story — the  short  story.  You  began  by  answering  the  question,  “What  is  a short  story?”  Then  you 
went  on  to  examine  the  elements  of  a short  story:  characters,  setting,  conflict,  plot,  point  of  view,  and 
intended  message  or  theme. 

In  Lesson  2 you  read  the  short  story  “No  Matter  What.”  You  were  able  to  use  what  you  discovered 
about  the  elements  of  a short  story  to  respond  personally  to  this  story.  You  saw  how  a writer  uses 
plot  elements  and  dialogue  to  move  a story  along.  “On  the  Road,”  the  short  story  that  you  read  and 
responded  to  in  Lesson  3,  was  written  in  a different  style  and  format  than  most  short  stories.  The  style 
the  writer  used  played  an  important  part  in  the  plot  development.  In  this  lesson  you  also  examined 
the  use  of  homophones. 

Whether  you  read  a short  story  for  a school  assignment  or  for  your  own  entertainment  and 
enjoyment,  you  should  now  have  a better  understanding  of  what  makes  a good  short  story.  As  well, 
you  should  have  more  appreciation  for  the  artistry  of  storytelling  in  the  form  of  the  short  story. 
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Section  5 


[ ((  The  Novel 


Are  you  looking  for  adventure?  Do  you  know  an 
easy  way  to  find  it?  Read  a novel!  A good  novel 
can  provide  you  with  adventure  and  excitement 
without  going  anywhere.  You  can  take  part  in 
adventures  that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable 
to  you.  At  the  same  time,  you  can  expand  your 
understanding  of  people  and  their  behaviour. 
And,  as  a bonus,  you  will  be  entertained! 

Novels  are,  of  course,  another  way  of  telling 
stories.  Hopefully,  you  have  already  chosen  and 
obtained  the  novel  that  you  wish  to  read  for  this 
section.  If  not,  go  back  to  Module  1 and  review 
the  choices.  Then  make  arrangements  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  novel  of  your  choice. 

Like  other  kinds  of  stories,  novels  are  built 
around  conflicts.  It  is  these  conflicts  that 
often  lead  to  adventure  for  the  people  in  the 
stories.  It  is  human  nature  to  be  interested  in 
other  people’s  conflicts  and  how  they  resolve 
them.  That  is  why  people  enjoy  reading  stories. 
The  characters  in  the  stories  have  conflicts  to 
overcome,  and  people  read  to  find  out  how  the 
characters  deal  with  their  conflicts. 

Finding  out  how  the  characters  in  the  novel  you 
have  selected  handle  their  conflicts  is  one  of 
your  goals  for  this  section.  As  well,  you  will 


• acquire  some  strategies  for  reading  novels 

• analyze  your  chosen  novel  for  setting,  characterization,  and  conflict 

• examine  some  of  the  choices  the  author  made  in  telling  the  story 

• respond  critically  and  creatively  to  your  chosen  novel 


Above  all,  it  is  hoped  you  will  enjoy  the  adventure  you  are  about  to  embark  on. 
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Lesson  1 : Introducing  the  Novel 


narrative: 

an  account 
of  connected 
events  in  order  of 
happening,  told  as 
a story 


Ms.  Elias:  What  is  a novel? 

Annette:  A novel  is  a long  fictional  story  written  in  prose. 

Mario:  What  exactly  does  that  mean? 

Ms.  Elias:  It  means  that  a novel  has  four  basic  characteristics  that  distinguish  it 
from  other  types  of  storytelling.  Look  at  the  explanation  that  follows. 

What  Is  a Novel? 

A novel  is 

• a narrative,  a story  presented  by  a teller 

• longer  than  short  stories,  folk  tales,  and  other  kinds  of  narratives 

• written  in  prose  as  opposed  to  verse 

• imaginary,  although  a novel  may  be  based  on  actual  events  or  real  people 

Like  the  short  story,  the  novel’s  plot  or  action  takes  place  in  a particular  setting  and 
is  described  from  a particular  point  of  view.  The  characters  in  a novel,  as  in  a short 
story,  face  conflicts.  Simply  put,  a novel  is  like  a short  story,  only  longer. 

Why  Read  Novels? 

Because  novels  are  fiction  (imaginary),  they  are  written  mainly  to  entertain  the 
reader.  You  should  enjoy  the  novels  you  read.  Hopefully,  this  will  be  true  of  the 
novel  you  have  chosen  to  read  for  this  module.  Although  the  stories  in  novels  are 
imaginary,  you  should  be  able  to  learn  a great  deal  about  people  and  life  from 
reading  hction.  I he  conflicts  and  feelings  faced  by  fictional  characters  are  often 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  real  human  beings — after  all,  real  human  beings 
wrote  tbe  novels!  The  novel  you  have  selected  should  give  you  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  as  well  as  enjoyment. 
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Novels  may  be  seen  as  windows  that  let  you  glimpse  the  past,  present,  and  future  of 
human  history 

• Historical  novels  are  set  in  the  past  and  can 
lead  the  reader  to  a deeper  understanding  of 
past  social  systems  and  lifestyles. 

• Novels  set  in  present-day  surroundings  can 
help  you  see  how  others  feel  and  think  about 
the  conflicts  we  face  in  today’s  world. 

• Novels  set  in  the  future  or  in  imaginary  places 
may  help  readers  foresee  and  prepare  for 
challenges  that  await  them. 


• Novels  set  in  different  areas  of  the  world  or 
different  cultures  can  help  you  better  understand  others. 

Reading  a Novel 

Reading  a novel  can  be  a challenging  task.  Although  it  shares  several  elements — 
such  as  setting,  plot,  characters,  conflict,  point  of  view,  and  theme — with  the  short 
story,  the  novel  has  some  unique  features.  For  example,  novels  can  show  conflict 
at  many  levels  among  major  and  minor  characters.  These  conflicts  may  take  place 
over  a long  period  of  time.  These  features  require  special  reading  strategies. 

Following  are  some  strategies  to  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  reading  your  novel: 

• Preview  the  novel.  Check  out  the  front  and  back  covers.  Read  any  summary 
comments,  critics’  remarks,  or  author  information  that  might  be  given  there. 

• Scan  the  novel  to  get  a sense  of  how  it  is  organized. 

• Set  a reading  schedule.  Try  to  set  aside  at  least  half  an  hour  for  each  reading 
session. 

• Choose  a quiet,  comfortable  spot  for  reading  so  you  can  “lose  yourself”  in 
your  novel. 

• Read  the  opening  pages  slowly  and  carefully.  This  is  where  the  setting  is 
usually  described  and  the  tone  and  mood  of  the  story  established. 

• Try  to  visualize  the  characters  and  events. 

• As  you  read,  ask  yourself,  “What  will  happen  next?” 

• Keep  a pen  and  paper  handy  to  record  comments,  thoughts,  or  questions 
you  may  have.  Some  readers  find  sticky  notes  useful  for  marking  important 
information  or  spots  they  want  to  come  back  to. 
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W5  + H questions: 

Who  did  it?  What 
happened?  When 
did  it  happen? 
Where  did  it 
happen?  Why  did  it 
happen?  How  did  it 
happen? 


antagonist:  the 
person  or  thing 
in  a story  fighting 
against  the  main 
character 


Jamal:  It  takes  me  quite  a while  to  read  a novel.  I sometimes  have  trouble  recalling 
what  happened  so  I have  to  keep  going  back  and  rereading. 

Mr.  Channer:  Take  a tip  from  newspaper  reporters.  Ask  yourself  the  W5  + H 
questions  for  each  section  of  the  novel  you  read.  This  will  help  you  keep 
characters  and  events  sorted  out. 


• Who  are  the  main  characters?  What  are  their  relationships? 

The  main  character  in  a story  is  the  protagonist.  Minor  characters  are 
known  as  subordinate  characters  because  they  are  usually  included  only 
to  reveal  something  about  the  protagonist.  The  character  or  force  that  acts 
against  the  protagonist  is  called  the  antagonist. 

• What  happens  within  the  plot? 

What  disrupts  the  routine  of  the  characters?  What  problems  do  they 
encounter? 

• Where  does  the  action  take  place? 

Where  in  the  world  is  the  story  taking  place?  Can  you  picture  the  actual 
location  where  the  action  occurs? 

• When  does  the  action  take  place? 

In  which  month  or  year  does  the  story  take  place?  At  what  time  of  day? 

• Why  does  the  conflict  happen? 

Why  do  the  characters  behave  in  a certain  way?  Why  do  events  happen  in 
the  way  they  do? 

• How  is  something  accomplished? 

How  will  the  characters  resolve  their  problems? 
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Journal  Entry  5M 


• Do  you  enjoy  reading  novels?  Why  or  why  not?  What  type  of  novel  do 
you  enjoy  reading  most? 

• Do  you  have  a favourite  author?  If  so,  who  is  it?  Would  you  recommend 
this  author  to  other  readers?  Explain  why. 

• What  is  the  most  recent  novel  you  have  read?  Why  did  you  read  it?  For 
enjoyment?  Because  someone  recommended  it?  As  part  of  a school 
assignment? 


Context  Clues 

Sometimes  a reader  does  not  have  enough  background  information  to  fully 
understand  the  vocabulary  of  a story.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
a word  in  the  novel  you  are  reading,  look  for  clues  that  can  help  you  discover 
the  appropriate  meaning.  Words  or  phrases  that  hint  at  the  meaning  of  a word 
are  called  context  clues.  These  clues  may  appear  in  the  same  sentence  as  the 
unfamiliar  word  or  they  may  be  in  surrounding  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  different  kinds  of  context  clues.  In  the  examples, 
the  term  being  explained  is  in  boldface  type,  and  the  context  clue  is  in  italics. 

• Direct  clues.  The  definition  of  a word  appears  in  the  same  sentence. 

For  example.  They  know  that  words  get  meaning  from  their  context,  or 
surroundings. 

• Comparisons,  Comparison  clues  are  often  introduced  by  the  words  like  or  as. 
For  example.  The  stamp  collector  may  become  as  zealous  at  collecting  stamps 
as  a squirrel  gathering  nuts  for  winter. 

• Related  words.  To  make  a description  stronger,  a writer  may  use  two  closely 
related  words.  If  one  word  is  unfamiliar  to  you,  the  other  may  be  a clue  to  its 
meaning.  For  example,  A word  collector  could  be  someone  who  gathers  words 
with  the  same  gusto  and  enthusiasm  as  any  hockey-card  collector. 

If  the  word  gusto  is  unknown  to  you,  it  will  help  you  to  know  that  it  is  close  in 
meaning  to  enthusiasm. 

• Surrounding  sentences.  You  may  have  to  look  at  nearby  sentences  to 
find  a clue  to  the  meaning  of  a new  term.  For  example.  New  Zealand 
conservationists  were  excited  by  the  sighting  of  a pair  of  tuataras.  These 
amazing  reptiles  at  one  time  had  a wide  range  but  are  now  found  only  on  a few 
scattered  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 
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By  using  a variety  of  context  clues,  you  may  be 
able  to  make  a good  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a 
new  word  that  you  encounter  in  your  reading. 
Of  course,  you  can  always  go  to  your  dictionary! 


Use  context  clues  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  boldfaced  terms  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  All  of  this,  of  course,  is  theory — a pretty  good  guess. 

2.  Trying  to  hold  back  the  tears,  she  listened  to  their  bitter  and  contemptuous 
laughter. 

3.  The  eye,  or  centre,  of  the  hurricane  is  an  area  of  very  low  pressure. 

4.  The  buzz  of  the  doorbell  was  as  strident  as  the  cry  of  an  angry  crow. 

5.  The  pain  was  acute — like  a needle  poking  in  my  stomach. 

6.  Mr.  Sandhu’s  benevolence  and  generosity  are  well  known. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  77. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  3. 

■ ^ 


In  this  lesson  you  have  determined  what  a novel  is 
and  learned  some  strategies  for  reading  a novel. 
You  were  also  given  some  tips  for  using  context 
clues.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  apply  these 
strategies  to  the  novel  you  have  selected  to  read. 
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Glossary 


narrative:  an  account  of  connected  events  in 
order  of  happening,  told  as  a story 


antagonist:  the  person  or  thing  in  a story 
fighting  against  the  main  character 


W5  + H questions:  Who  did  it?  What 

happened?  When  did  it  happen?  Where  did 
it  happen?  Why  did  it  happen?  How  did  it 
happen? 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  You  are  given  a direct  clue  for  the  meaning  of  theory — a pretty  good  guess. 

2.  The  writer  has  used  a related  word  to  emphasize  the  description  of  the  laughter.  Contemptuous 
must  be  similar  in  meaning  to  hitter.  You  could  conclude  that  contemptuous  means  hurtful.  The 
phrase  trying  to  hold  back  the  tears  also  suggests  this. 

3.  Again,  you  are  given  a direct  clue.  The  eye  of  the  hurricane  is  the  centre  of  the  hurricane. 

4.  In  this  sentence  a comparison  is  made  between  the  sound  of  the  doorbell  and  the  tone  used  by  an 
angry  crow.  The  comparison  suggests  that  strident  medins  harsh  sounding.  Of  course,  you  need  to 
know  what  an  angry  crow  sounds  like  in  order  to  make  this  connection. 

5.  Again,  a comparison  is  made.  A needle  poking  in  the  stomach  would  be  a sharp  pain;  therefore, 
the  word  acute  must  mean  sharp. 

6.  The  terms  benevolence  and  generosity  are  used  to  describe  Mr.  Sandhu.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  benevolence  is  similar  in  meaning  to  generosity. 
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Lesson  2:  Reading  and  Responding  to  Your  Novel 


Now  that  you  have  looked  at  novels  in  general,  it  is  time  to  begin  reading  the  novel 
you  have  chosen  to  read  for  this  course.  As  you  learned  in  the  previous  lesson,  the 
first  thing  to  do  before  you  actually  begin  reading  any  novel  is  to  preview  it. 

1.  a.  Take  a look  at  your  novel.  Does  it  include  things  such  as  illustrations,  maps, 

information  about  the  author,  a picture  of  the  author,  or  a list  of  other  works 
by  the  author?  In  your  notebook  list  whatever  is  included  in  the  book,  other 
than  the  actual  story. 

b.  Does  the  cover  have  an  illustration?  Explain  how  it  attracts  attention. 

c.  Does  the  title  make  you  curious?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Now  check  the  number  of  pages.  Look  for  divisions  into  parts  or  chapters. 

a.  How  many  pages  are  there? 

b.  Is  the  novel  divided  into  parts  or  chapters?  If  so,  how  many  are  there? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  87. 

Setting  up  a simple  reading  schedule  for  yourself  will  help  you  stay  on  task  as  you 
read  your  novel.  Divide  your  novel  into  three  parts  of  approximately  equal  lengths. 
Plan  to  read  each  part  in  a few  days.  After  you  have  completed  each  part,  stop  to 
think  about  what  you  have  read.  Do  some  journal  writing  to  record  your  thoughts 
and  questions  on  what  you  have  read.  If  you  have  a reading  partner,  discuss  your 
ideas  before  going  on. 
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Read  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  your  | 
novel.  Then  answer  the  following  questions,  j 


3.  How  has  the  author  attracted  your  interest  in  these  first  pages? 

4.  a.  What  character,  or  characters,  has  the  author  introduced? 
b.  Describe  your  first  impression  of  the  main  character. 

5.  Predict  what  you  think  will  happen  next. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  87. 

Reading  the  First  Part 


Now  get  comfortable.  It’s  time  to  do 
some  serious  novel  reading!  Get  ready 
to  enter  the  world  of  your  novel. 


Read  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  your  novel,  according  to  your  reading  schedule. 
As  you  read,  keep  a pen  and  paper  handy.  List  each  new  character  as  that  person 
appears  in  the  story.  Explain  briefly  who  the  character  is.  Be  sure  you  spell  the 
characters’  names  correctly.  Record  any  comments  or  questions  you  may  have. 

When  you  put  your  book  down  for  a break,  take  a few  minutes  to  reflect  on  what 
you  have  just  read.  Write  down  any  words,  images,  phrases,  or  details  that  have 
made  an  impression  on  you.  Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Why  did  the  author  choose  these  particular  words  or  details? 

• What  do  they  add  to  the  story? 

• Why  did  you  notice  them? 
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You’ll  find  that  this  lesson  has  a lot  of  suggestions  for 
journal  entries.  Besides  the  usual  Final  Module 
Assignment  journal  entry,  you  will  be  asked  to  submit  a 
polished  journal  entry  from  Lesson  2 as  part  of  your 
Section  3 Assignment.  The  notes  you  make  as  you  read 
your  novel  will  help  you  to  respond  to  the  journal  entries 
as  well  as  to  your  lesson  and  other  assignment  questions. 


Journal  Entry  3N 


Now  that  you  have  read  the  first  third  of  your  novel,  write  a response  in  your 
journal.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• Are  you  enjoying  the  novel  so  far? 

• Have  your  predictions  been  accurate? 

• Are  you  curious  about  what  will  happen  next? 

• Is  there  anything  you  do  not  understand? 

• Are  there  similarities  between  this  novel  and  others  that  you  have 
read?  Or,  between  this  novel  and  movies  or  television  shows  that  you 
have  seen? 


Setting 

The  setting  of  a novel  includes  the  time  and 
place  of  the  action.  Depending  on  the  novel, 
the  setting  may  be  limited  to  a short  time 
and  one  small  place,  or  it  may  stretch  over 
years  and  several  places.  The  world  that  you 
enter  in  your  novel  may  be  very  much  like 
yours,  or  it  may  be  altogether  different. 

6.  a.  Describe  the  setting  of  your  novel. 

b.  How  important  does  the  setting  seem 
to  be?  (Hint:  Ask  yourself  if  the  story 
could  have  effectively  taken  place  in 
another  time  and  place.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  87. 
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Point  of  View  and  Character 


You  know  from  your  examination  of  the  short  story  that  writers  use  different  points 
of  view  to  tell  a story.  These  include 

• First-person  point  of  view.  When  this  point  of  view  is  used,  a character  from 
within  the  story  tells  the  story  using  the  pronouns  / and  we. 

• Omniscient  (all-knowing)  point  of  view.  The  writer  tells  the  story  about 
the  characters  when  this  point  of  view  is  used.  This  point  of  view  uses 
the  pronouns  he,  she,  and  they.  With  this  point  of  view,  the  writer  sees  all, 
hears  all,  and  knows  all.  The  writer  can  move  in  and  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
characters. 

• Limited  omniscient  point  of  view.  When  this  point  of  view  is  used,  the 
pronouns  he,  she,  and  they  are  used,  but  the  story  is  told  from  the  viewpoint  of 
only  one  of  the  characters.  The  character  can  tell  only  what  he  or  she  sees  and 
knows,  much  like  a witness  to  a robbery. 


7.  a.  What  point  of  view  is  the  author  using  in  your  novel?  (Hint:  Who  is  telling 

the  story?) 

b.  What  effect  do  you  think  this  point  of  view  has  on  the  story? 

(Hint:  Ask  yourself  how  the  story  would  change  if  it  were  told  from  a 
different  point  of  view.) 

8.  a.  Who  is  the  main  character  of  your  novel? 

b.  Describe  the  main  character.  Include  details  about  age,  gender,  physical 
appearance,  and  personality. 

c.  Copy  two  passages  that  help  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  protagonist. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  87. 
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Conflict 


Most  novels  have  more  than  one  conflict,  but  there  is  usually  one  main  conflict 
that  becomes  apparent  as  the  story  develops.  The  main  character  in  your  novel 
may  have  conflicts  with  other  people,  with  the  environment,  or  within  himself  or 
herself.  Think  about  the  conflict  that  the  main  character  is  experiencing  at  this 
point  in  your  novel.  What  started  it? 

Initial  Incident 


9.  a.  Describe  the  initial  incident  in  your  novel. 

b.  How  does  the  initial  incident  arouse  your  curiosity? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 

Journal  Entry  30 


What  does  your  reading  of  this  part  of  the  novel  make  you  think  of?  Does  it 
remind  you  of  anything  or  anyone?  For  instance,  do  you  see  any  similarities 
between  this  story — or  aspects  of  the  story  such  as  a character,  conflict,  or 
setting — and  other  stories?  Does  it  bring  to  mind  other  related  issues  or 
conflicts?  Explain. 


Reading  the  Second  Part 


You’ve  read  the  first  part  of  the  novel,  and  you’ve 
thought  about  how  the  author  has  introduced  the 
story.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  in  the  second 
part  of  your  novel?  Read  it  now  to  find  out. 
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The  Rising  Action 


By  the  time  you  have  finished  reading  the  second  third  of  your  novel,  you  should 
have  learned  a great  deal  more  about  the  characters  and  the  conflict.  Some  of  your 
questions  will  likely  have  been  answered.  Other  questions,  however,  will  remain 
unanswered  and  new  ones  will  have  come  up. 


Reflect  on  the  following  questions.  Then  write  a response  in  your  journal. 

• Were  the  predictions  that  you  made  accurate? 

• Have  your  feelings  about  the  novel  changed  as  you  read  the  second 
part? 

• Have  your  feelings  about  any  of  the  characters  changed? 

• Does  the  main  character  behave  in  a believable  manner? 

• Have  any  new  characters  been  introduced?  If  so,  do  they  seem  like  real 
people? 

• Have  any  events  surprised  you? 

• Describe  a particular  character,  description,  or  incident  that  made 
an  impression  on  you.  Why  did  you  notice  it?  Why  do  you  think  the 
author  chose  it?  What  does  it  add  to  the  story? 


Journal  Entry  3P 


The  rising  action  of  a story  is  the  part  where 
“the  plot  thickens.”  In  the  rising  action,  the 
author  increases  the  tension  caused  by  the 
conflict.  This  is  the  part  where  you  as  the 
reader  get  caught  up  in  the  action.  You  ask 
yourself,  “What  will  happen  next?”  It  is  this 
suspense  that  keeps  you  reading. 

10.  Briefly  describe  what  has  happened 
to  create  tension  or  suspense  in  the 
second  part  of  your  novel. 

1 1 . Have  new  conflicts  been  introduced 
in  this  part  of  the  novel?  If  so,  describe 
these  conflicts. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 
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Character  Development 


By  this  part  of  your  novel,  you  have  probably  come  to  know  the  main  character  as 
well  as  you  know  some  of  your  friends. 

12.  a.  What  do  you  think  the  main  character’s  favourite  movie  would  be?  Why? 

b.  Write  one  positive  thing  about  the  main  character. 

c.  Write  one  negative  thing  about  the  main  character. 

d.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  like  the  main  character  as  a friend?  Why  or 
why  not? 

If  you  are  going  to  enjoy  a story,  the  conflict  must  be  believably  presented. 
Therefore,  a character’s  actions  must  also  be  believable. 

13.  Do  you  find  the  main  character’s  behaviour  believable?  Support  your  opinion 
with  one  or  two  examples  from  the  story. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 

Journal  Entry  3Q 


Reflect  on  what  you  have  read  so  far.  Is  there  a particular  passage  that 
puzzles  you?  Write  a response  using  one  of  these  beginnings: 

• I wonder  why . . . 

• I am  having  trouble  understanding  how . . . 

• It  puzzles  me  that . . . 

• I was  surprised  when  . . . 

Reading  the  Third  Part 


You  are  now  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  your  novel.  You  are  well  into  the 
story.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  outcome? 
Read  the  last  part  of  your  novel  to  find  out. 
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The  Outcome 


You  have  finished  reading  your  novel  and  you  have  discovered  how  it  turned  out. 
Were  you  surprised?  Disappointed?  Entertained?  Did  it  leave  you  thinking? 


Consider  the  following  questions.  Then  write  a response  in  your  journal. 

• Were  you  satisfied  with  the  ending  of  your  novel?  Why  or  why  not? 

• Did  you  predict  the  outcome,  or  were  you  surprised? 

• Have  your  feelings  toward  the  characters  changed? 

• Were  you  surprised  by  the  actions  of  any  of  the  characters? 

• Would  you  read  another  novel  by  this  author? 


Journal  Entry  3R 


Toward  the  end  of  most  novels,  the  conflict  builds 
to  the  point  of  highest  tension — the  climax.  Then 
the  conflict  is  resolved  in  the  falling  action.  Not 
all  novels,  however,  follow  this  pattern.  In  more 
complex  novels,  the  outcome  is  not  so  simple;  the 
climax  may  not  be  easy  to  identify.  Sometimes  the 
conflicts  are  not  resolved.  Sometimes  the  outcome 
and  the  climax  are  the  same.  This  is  often  the  case 
when  the  story  has  a surprise  ending. 

14.  a.  What  happens  in  the  climax  of  your  novel? 

b.  Explain  the  outcome  of  the  climax. 

(Hint:  How  is  the  conflict  resolved?) 

15.  Describe  your  reaction  to  the  outcome  of  the 
story. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 

The  Intended  Message 

The  ending  of  a novel  not  only  tells  you  what  happens  to  the  characters,  it  also  may 
reveal  a lot  about  how  the  author  feels  about  people  and  life.  Authors  of  novels  may 
comment  on  many  aspects  of  life,  such  as  childhood,  adolescence,  human  nature, 
self- identify,  relationships,  aging,  or  death. 

For  example,  if  a heroic  character  defeats  an  evil  antagonist  to  save  the  kingdom, 
it  would  seem  that  the  author’s  message  is  that  the  forces  of  good  will  win  over  the 
forces  of  evil.  Of  course,  the  intended  message  may  not  always  be  so  obvious. 
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16.  a.  What  do  you  think  is  the  intended  message  of  your  novel? 
b.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author’s  view  of  life?  Why  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 

Journal  Entyy  35 


Think  about  the  point  of  view  that  the  author  of  your  novel  has  chosen  to 
use.  How  does  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  author  shape  the  way  the 
story  is  presented?  Select  a part  of  the  story  (perhaps  the  beginning  or  the 
end)  and  write  a version  of  it  from  a different  point  of  view.  After  you  have 
written  your  version,  write  a comment  on  how  this  new  point  of  view  affects 
the  story. 


Porifolio  Item  3F 


Do  one  of  the  following: 

• Select  a scene  from  your  novel  and  adapt  it  as  a radio  play.  Because 
this  is  a radio  script,  you  will  have  to  try  to  convey  setting  and 
character  using  only  sound  and  speech.  Sound  may  include  music  to 
create  a certain  mood.  Write  the  radio  script  for  your  scene  and,  if  you 
have  the  capabilities,  record  it. 

• Imagine  your  novel  being  the  basis  for  a mini-series  on  television. 
Prepare  a television  commercial  that  would  make  people  want  to 
watch  it.  You  can  either  write  the  instructions  for  the  making  of  your 
commercial,  or  make  the  actual  commercial. 


In  this  lesson  you  read  and  responded  to  the  novel  of  your 
choice.  I hope  it  was  an  enjoyable  reading  experience. 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Items  such  as  illustrations  or  information  about  the  author  may  help  to 

get  you  interested  in  the  novel. 

b.  Cover  illustrations  are  designed  to  attract  attention.  In  most  cases,  the  publishing  company 
chooses  them,  not  the  authors  themselves.  Because  of  this,  the  illustrations  may  not  be 
accurate  reflections  of  the  content  of  the  novel.  You  might  find,  after  you  have  read  your  novel, 
that  the  cover  does  not  truly  represent  the  story. 

c.  What  sort  of  impact  did  the  title  have  on  you?  Did  it  make  you  want  to  start  reading  or  not?  Be 
sure  to  explain  why  you  responded  as  you  did. 

2.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  novel  selected. 

3.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Authors  may  attract  their  readers’  interest  by  beginning  with  an 
exciting  or  suspenseful  event,  creating  an  interesting  character,  introducing  a conflict  or  a surprise 
right  away,  describing  an  unusual  place,  or  using  humour. 

4.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  first  impression  of  the  characters  will  be  based  on  a description 

of  the  characters,  on  their  behaviour,  and  on  your  own  experiences.  You  may  see  similarities 
between  the  characters  and  yourself  or  other  people  that  you  know.  Sometimes  you 
immediately  like  or  dislike  a character.  As  with  real  people,  try  not  to  judge  them  until  you 
know  them  better. 

5.  Predictions  will  vary  depending  on  the  novel  you  are  reading. 

6.  a.  and  b.  From  your  reading  so  far,  do  you  have  a clear  sense  of  where  and  when  the  novel  takes 

place?  Does  the  novel  take  place  in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future?  What  time  of  year  is  it? 
In  what  part  of  the  world  is  it  happening?  In  a city  or  a small  town?  In  the  mountains?  Near  the 
ocean?  On  another  planet?  Use  the  author’s  description  to  visualize  the  setting. 

7.  a.  Following  is  the  point  of  view  for  each  of  the  novels  on  your  list: 

• Holes:  omniscient  point  of  view 

• The  Tuesday  Cafe:  first-person  point  of  view 

• The  True  Confessions  of  Charlotte  Doyle:  first-person  point  of  view 

• Walk  Two  Moons:  first-person  point  of  view 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Do  you  think  your  novel  would  have  more  impact  if  it  were  told 
from  a different  point  of  view?  Why  do  you  think  the  author  chose  the  point  of  view  that  he  or 
she  did?  Was  the  point  of  view  effective  for  the  subject  matter? 

8.  a.  Following  are  the  main  characters  for  each  of  the  novels  on  your  list: 

• Holes:  Stanley  Yelnats 

• The  Tuesday  Cafe:  Harper  Winslow 

• The  True  Confessions  of  Charlotte  Doyle:  Charlotte  Doyle 

• Walk  Two  Moons:  Salamanca  (Sal)  Tree  Middle 
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b.  and  c.  Responses  will  depend  on  the  novel  that  you  have  chosen  to  read. 


9.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  novel  you  have  chosen  to  read.  The  initial 

incident  sets  the  story  in  motion.  It  begins  the  tension  or  suspense.  Look  for  the  first  sign  of  a 
conflict  or  problem.  Sometimes  it  is  not  obvious  when  a conflict  starts.  You  may  only  find  out 
after  you  are  well  into  the  story. 

10.  There  are  probably  several  things  that  have  happened  that  create  tension  or  suspense  in  this  part 
of  your  novel.  Has  something  occurred  to  add  to  the  problems  or  conflicts  of  the  main  character? 

11.  Authors  of  novels  usually  introduce  new  conflicts  (and  new  antagonists)  as  the  story  develops. 
These  conflicts  may  be  complications  of  earlier  conflicts  or  entirely  new  conflicts.  For  example, 
the  protagonist  may  face  new  problems  or  enemies.  Remember  also  the  conflicts  that  a character 
may  have  within  himself  or  herself. 

12.  a.  to  d.  Responses  will  depend  on  the  character  and  on  your  view  of  the  character.  Does  the  main 

character  of  your  novel  remind  you  of  someone  you  know  or  another  fictional  character? 

13.  Again,  responses  will  depend  on  the  novel  you  read  and  on  your  feelings  about  the  character.  Be 
sure  you  support  your  opinion  with  examples  from  the  story.  Characters  may  behave  believably 
in  one  instance  and  not  another.  Good  writers  create  plausible  characters  that  act  as  real  people 
would  act  in  such  situations. 

14.  a.  The  climax  of  the  novel  is  the  point  of  highest  tension.  It  may  be  the  place  where  the  main 

character  has  the  greatest  chance  to  succeed  or  fail.  This  is  the  place  in  the  story  where  you 
do  not  want  to  put  your  novel  down. 

b.  Was  there  a plausible  explanation  for  why  things  turned  out  as  they  did? 

15.  Reactions  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  individual  reader  and  the  feelings  and  experiences  that 
person  brings  to  the  story.  Could  you  identify  with  any  of  the  characters  (especially  the  main 
character)  or  with  the  conflicts  that  were  presented  in  your  novel? 

16.  a.  and  b.  Endings  not  only  resolve  the  conflict,  they  may  also  reveal  the  author’s  message  about 

life  and  people.  When  the  main  character  has  improved  or  learned  a lesson  or  becomes 
stronger  because  of  the  experience,  the  author  may  be  suggesting  that  individuals  become 
better  people  as  a result  of  adverse  experiences.  Your  responses  will  be  personal,  but  you 
should  be  able  to  provide  evidence  from  your  novel  to  support  your  ideas. 
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[ ((section  3 Conclusion 


You  began  this  section  by  answering  the  question: 

“What  is  a novel?”  Next  you  acquired  some  strategies 
for  reading  a novel.  You  practised  one  of  these 
strategies — using  context  clues  to  determine  meanings 
of  unfamiliar  terms.  You  then  had  the  opportunity  to 
apply  what  you  studied  in  Lesson  1 to  the  novel  that  you 
selected  to  read  for  Lesson  2. 

As  you  read  your  chosen  novel,  you  thought  carefully 
about  the  characters,  setting,  plot,  point  of  view,  and  the 
intended  message.  You  reflected  on  the  author’s  choices 
and  how  these  choices  affected  the  story.  In  the  fictional 
world  of  your  chosen  novel,  you  met  new  people  and 
shared  in  their  adventures  and  experiences.  You  may 
have  recognized  qualities  or  traits  in  these  fictional 
people  that  are  similar  to  real-life  individuals.  They  may 
be  qualities  that  you  admire  or  they  may  be  ones  that 
you  dislike. 


While  you  read  your  chosen  novel,  you  probably  had 
experiences  that  you  would  not  have  in  real  life.  That  is 
the  beauty  of  a well-written  novel.  You  can  leave  your 
own  world  temporarily  and  enter  a different  one.  The 
world  of  a novel  should  entertain  you,  but  it  should  also 
give  you  some  insights  into  human  nature.  By  reading 
about  believable  characters  and  the  conflicts  they  are  involved  in,  you  can  discover  something  about 
how  real  people  feel,  think,  and  behave.  Novels  can  help  you  to  understand  others  and  possibly  even 
yourself. 
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Module  Summary 


( 


In  this  module  you  focused  on  stories  of  adventure — folk 
tales,  short  stories,  and  novels.  As  you  travelled  trails  to 
adventure  through  stories,  you  discovered  techniques  that 
storytellers  use  to  keep  their  audiences  interested.  You 
investigated  how  storytellers  develop  the  plot  of  a story  and 
how  they  reveal  their  characters  to  their  readers  or  listeners. 
You  also  found  that  if  you,  as  the  audience,  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a story,  you  need  to  be  an  active  listener  or 
reader. 


As  you  worked  through  the  lessons  in  this  module,  you 
examined  a variety  of  stories.  In  doing  so,  you  investigated 
the  elements  that  are  commonly  found  in  folk  tales,  and 
you  reviewed  the  elements  that  are  found  in  short  stories 
and  novels.  To  help  you  get  the  most  from  the  stories  that 
you  read,  you  were  given  several  reading  strategies.  You 
responded  personally  and  creatively  to  the  texts  that  you 
read.  As  well,  you  worked  on  improving  your  writing  skills 
by  varying  your  sentences.  You  also  gained  practice  in  using 
colons,  commas,  and  homophones. 


In  this  module  you  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
adventures  that  you  might  otherwise  have  missed.  It  is 
hoped  that  on  your  trails  to  adventure  you  were  able  to  relate  fictional  events  and  characters  to  your 
own  experiences;  and,  in  doing  so,  come  to  a better  understanding  of  others  and  yourself.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  you  vdll  have  gained  a greater  appreciation  for  storytellers  and  the  art  of  storytelling. 
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